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for particulars. 
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Playground Equipment Must Be Safe 





When you consider that the life and limb of a little 
child may depend upon the strength of a single 
bolt or screw, you can appreciate why Medart 
Apparatus is so carefully designed—so strongly 


constructed—why the materials that go into it 


are the best to be had. Apparatus that is so sub- 
stantial will wear—it will resist the elements—it 
will cost less in the end. Send for Catalog ““M-9” 
and booklet ‘Planning a Playground,” which 
gives plans for raising funds for playgrounds. 
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“The National” 


BY MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


HEN this number of CHILD WEL- 

FARE reaches our readers, the thir- 

tieth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers 
will be assembled in Atlanta, Georgia. In 
view of the fact that many people both 
within and without the organization, un- 
able to attend its meetings, gain an impres- 
sion of it which is “second-hand,” and 
therefore more or less imperfect, it may be 
timely to present a brief outline of this 
great, and in many ways, unique develop- 
ment, whose tremendous growth in the past 
six years would seem to prove that it has 
struck its roots deep down into the hearts 
and lives of the American people. It is 
not possible to secure and hold the interest 
of a million men and women in something 
which is not fundamental and real. 

Perhaps the most outstanding character- 
istic of this organization is its democracy. 
Here we find no inner circle dictating the 
policy and action of the whole, but a gov- 
ernment of the people by the people, a 
great House of Representatives in which 
the best interests of the whole vast mem- 
bership are considered and conserved. 
“The National” is no small group of 

officials, meeting behind closed doors and 
issuing “rulings” which the states must 
obey. It is the convention, which alone 
has the power to make or amend the by- 
laws, to elect officers, to direct legislation 
and to pass resolutions. To this assembly 
each state is entitled to send its four chief 
officials, and in addition, one delegate for 
each one thousand members, to express the 
will of the people on the floor of the con- 
vention. If this representation is not com- 
plete or not truly representative, the re- 
sponsibility rests upon the state and not 
upon the national body. And here, as in 
politics, it is usually the non-voters who 
complain of the action of those who have 
gone out to vote! 


What may, in our democracy, be com- 
pared to the Senate, is the Board of Man- 
agers, composed of the twelve officers 
elected by the convention, the president of 
every state branch, and the Bureau Man- 
agers and chairmen of standing committees 
who are nominated and elected by the state 
presidents and the officers, at the post-con- 
vention board meeting. No “slate” is pre- 
pared for this election; it rests entirely 
with the state representatives to name those 
whom they believe to be capable of carry- 
ing on the national work, regardless of 
geographical location or desire for addi- 
tional state representation, and upon theim 
therefore rests the responsibility of the na- 
tional committee service. 

In the National Board the power lies in 
the hands of the state presidents, forty-nine 
leaders, chosen, supposedly, at least—be- 
cause they represent the states which have 
elected them, and sent to the convention to 
do their part in guiding and developing the 
policies of the united state branches which 
make up the national congress. 

Here again the members of the state 
branches should realize how much depends 
upon them, and upon them alone. The 
presidency of the state is a position not to 
be lightly filled or accepted. The man or 
woman who agrees to serve the state in this 
capacity undertakes to carry out the will of 
the electors as summarized in by-laws and 
convention. When the candidate has been 
elected, he or she must receive the support 
of the membership, but also must be re- 
quired to fulfill the duties of the office ac- 
cepted. Much of the responsibility thrown 
upon “The National” for “things done or 
undone” may be traced to lack of co-ordina- 
tion within the state organization. The 
Board of Managers is powerless to change 
the action of the convention; it is author- 
ized only to carry on the work between the 
annual meetings within the limits set. 
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As in such a huge body emergencies will 
arise demanding action without the delay 
of the six months between board meetings, 
the convention has also provided an Execu- 
tive Committee, composed of the officers 
and three state presidents elected from 
among their membership by the board, 
which committee may transact necessary 
business arising between meetings, but may 
not vote money, except in so far as they are 
authorized to approve plans of committees 
and the accompanying estimates of expenses. 
It may not reverse any action of the conven- 
tion or the board. 

The Executive Committee meets in June, 
when to it are submitted the plans for na- 
tional committee work. Every national 
chairman must report at this time, and the 
outlines as approved are immediately for- 
warded, with the minutes of the Execu- 
tive meeting, to the state president, whose 
duty it is to pass them at once to the corre- 
sponding state chairmen. If, because of 
inability to secure a suitable chairman or 
some other legitimate reason, the plans are 
delayed beyond the June meeting, they must 
be presented before September 15; if this is 
not done, the delinquent chairman is au- 
tomatically out of office, and the vacancy is 
filled at the fall board meeting. If all 
state chairmen have not received plans for 
work by August 1, with the possible excep- 
tions noted, the failure rests with the state 
office, and therefore upon the state board 
to which the executive officer is responsible. 

Briefly summarized, the 
“The National” is thus: 


structure of 


THE CONVENTION, 
which has all power over the conduct of 
the organization, and is a delegate voting 
body representing the forty-nine branches. 
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THE BOARD OF MANAGERS, 
composed of officers, state presidents, and 
the bureau managers and committee chair- 
men whom they elect, which is authorized 
by the convention to carry on its work be- 
tween the annual meetings, and which must 
report annually to the convention. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
which is the servant of the Board of Man- 
agers and performs for it such duties as 
the board may assign to it, reporting to the 
board and the convention and having no in- 
dependent authority. 


THE STATE BRANCH, 


which is the representative of the Congress 
in the state, and is pledged to carry out the 
objects and policies of the national organi- 
zation. 

THE DISTRICT ORGANIZATION, 
which is the representative of the state 
branch in the district, and is, therefore 
pledged to carry out the state and national 
objects and policies in its territory. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL 
which represents the state branch in the 
county and carries the Congress work to 
the individual members in every locality. 


THE LOCAL ASSOCIATION, 


which unites the members for the carrying 
out of the plans of the Congress and for 
the promotion of the welfare of the chil- 
dren in every community. 


THE INDIVIDUAL MEMBER, 


who belongs to both the state and the na- 
tional Congress, and who is responsible for 
the attainment of our objects. 


The Summer Round-Up of the Children 


At the Atlanta Convention special recognition will be made of: 


1. The first state which registered for the campaign. 
2. The first city which registered 100 per cent of its associations. 
3. The state having in the campaign the largest percentage of its associations. 
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The Home and the Health of School Children 


BY HUGH S. CUMMING 





HERE is a homely 
old saying, often 
used in speaking 
of children, which 
seems to become more 
true, the more we study 
people—‘‘As the twig 


geon General 


America. 





Dr. Hugh S. Cumming is Sur- 
of the United 
States Public Health Service. 
He is a member of the Advisory 
Council of Better Homes in 


age, the most impor- 
tant health influences 
have already had their 
effect, but we still have 
a few years in which if 
we act intelligently and 
faithfully we may do a 








is bent,.so is the tree 
inclined.”” Students of health and disease 
are finding more and more evidence that 
the health and happiness of grown-ups de- 
pend to a large extent upon what happened 
to them when they were little children. If 
we go a step further back and consider what 
happened to them before they were born, 
we have pretty nearly the whole story of 
health, barring accidents. So we might coin 
some such saying as “For a healthy twig, 
plant healthy seed.” And, then combining 
these sayings with the parable of the sower, 
we should have a fairly complete text for a 
sermon on health. 

One cannot raise violets from sunflower 
seeds, nor grow pond lilies in dry sand, 
nor have much success in gardening with- 
out good tillage. Neither can we produce 
a healthy population, from hereditarily dis- 
eased people, nor can we produce one if the 
children cannot get what they need for 
growth from their surroundings, or if no 
attention is paid to health matters while 
they are growing up. 

This paper deals with only a small part 
of the subject of health. By the time a 
child enters school the most important part 
of its life concerning its health, is in most 
cases already passed. When the child is 
born it is too late to consider the question 
of the seed. If the stock was good from 
which the child came, more than half the 
story of its future health has already been 
favorably decided. If the stock was bad, 
we must make the best of it, and we can do 
a great deal in many cases if we work hard 
and intelligently during the first few years 
of the child’s life. By the time a child en- 


ters school at from six to seven years of 


great deal to assure our 
children of the best chances for health and 
happiness. This paper aims to tell briefly 
what may be done in the home during these 
few years. 

The most important thing to remember 
is that children have two natures and two 
needs. One is the purely animal nature 
which children share in common with tur- 
key chicks and little pigs, and the other is 
the mental and spiritual nature, which no 
lower animal shares with the children. For 
full health and happiness both of these na- 
tures must be developed together. We 
cannot neglect the needs of either without 
damage to the other. Nevertheless there 
are parents who consider their duty ful- 
filled when they have provided the children 
with good food, proper clothing, and com- 
fortable beds, and have had their tonsils re- 
moved. ‘There are other parents who spend 
many hours over their children’s studies and 
reading and in moral and religious instruc- 
tion, and never seem to notice that the chil- 
dren are undernourished or need glasses to 
see with. 


THE “GOOD LITTLE ANIMAL” 


Considering first the physical or animal 
needs of school children which should be 
provided in the home, or at least which the 
parents should make sure of, the most im- 
portant is undoubtedly food. A grown 
person requires food for two principal pur- 
poses, to furnish fuel for energy and heat, 
and to replace the wearing out of body 
tissue. The child needs food for these 
purposes, and also for the building of new 
tissue which results in the growth of the 
body. Different kinds of food are needed 











for these different purposes, and as a con- 
sequence the food furnished should be in 
considerable variety. The neglect of this 
need for variety is probably more common 
than the failure to furnish enough pounds 
of food per week to the child. There is no 
single article of diet readily and cheaply ob- 
tainable under modern conditions which 
meets all the needs of the growing child. 
Milk comes nearest to being a complete 
food, but even this must be supplemented 
with fresh fruits or green vegetables. Even 


a very nutritious diet often fails to accom- 


plish its purpose if it is monotonously given 
day after day, because the children become 
tired of it and are driven to seek variety 
in foods which may not be good for them. 
Often a child which refuses to eat as much 
as it needs will improve remarkably in this 
respect if there is a little more variety on 
the table. Often, especially in winter, this 
is hard to get, but it is well worth trying 
for and paying for. A famous hygienist 
said that the poor children of the tenement 
districts had less scurvy than the children 
of the wealthy because the former had ac- 
cess to the garbage barrels. ‘There is a 
lesson in this which we must not ignore, the 
lesson of the necessity for variety in diet 
as well as enough pounds of food—in other 
words, a well-rounded diet, for well- 
rounded children. 


HAS YOUR TABLE FOUR LEGS? 


Curiously enough this “well-rounded” 
diet should consist of ‘three square” meals. 
By a square meal one means a meal pro- 


vided on a table having four legs, the 
names of which are “Fat,” ‘“Carbohy- 
drate,” “Protein” and “Vitamin.” If any 


one of these legs is permanently removed 
the square meal falls to the ground. You 
will have noticed that providing three 
square meals places a considerable duty on 
the home. A scanty breakfast out of paste- 
board boxes and tin cans, rushed through 
in the hurry of leaving for school, is not a 
square meal. A selection made by the child 
at noon time from the pastry and candy 
counter in the school neighborhood is not a 
square meal. The neglect of the first two 


meals of the day may lead to a gorging at 
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the evening meal which requires all the 
energy of the child to digest before bed 
time, with none to spare for study, read- 
ing, music or companionship, except at the 
risk of health. 

There are a number of excellent articles 
available on the nutrition of the school 
child, most of which can be had for the 
asking, so that it is unnecessary to pursue 
this topic further, except to reiterate that 
the school child needs a well-rounded diet 
consisting of three square meals, and that 
without it, health and progress are not to 
be expected. 

Much could be said on clothing, but all 
that is necessary is to remember its pur- 
poses and see that it accomplishes them 
without damaging the body. Active chil- 
dren do not need to be bundled up like 
mummies in order to keep them warm. In 
fact, over- clothing m may produce colds by 
causing excessive perspiration and subse- 
quent chilling. Protection against wet is 
important and the objections to umbrellas, 
raincoats and rubbers which children often 
make, should be overruled in the interest 
of health. A warm bath and dry clothing 
should be the rule when children come 
home wet and chilled. The selection of 
shoes which do not chafe, pinch or distort 
the feet is very important, and will pre- 
vent much subsequent suffering. Bands, 
belts, garters, etc., should never be tight 
enough to interfere with free motion, to 
crease the skin or interfere with circula- 
tion. 

Sleep is a factor in good health which the 
parents must control, since children do not 
ordinarily take enough unless coerced. The 
old rule of “early to bed and early to rise” 
has never been shown to be false. Chil- 
dren should sleep in well ventilated rooms. 
Open the windows winter and summer, but 
avoid direct draughts across the bed. 
Sleeping porches are ideal and children 
soon learn to prefer them. 

Personal cleanliness of skin and teeth 
should go without saying in America at the 
present time, but it appears nevertheless to 
be an acquired taste and the children will 
require promptings to accomplish it until 
the habit is formed. 
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The heating and lighting of rooms is 
very important. It is easy to have too 
much heat, but there is seldom enough light 
in the average home. At a temperature 
of 65-68 degrees it is not hard to keep a 
healthful degree of moisture in the air, and 
one can work physically and mentally in 
comfort. Above these temperatures the 
moisture is not easily kept at a sufficient 
concentration for health, comfort or work. 
Daylight makes for health and the house 
with many windows is apt to be freer from 
sickness than the dark, gloomy house. At 
night there should be sufficient lights so 
placed that the children can read or study 
without injury to the eyes, and without be- 
ing too crowded together. 


HAVE YOUR CHILDREN ELBOW ROOM? 


A human being is entitled to a certain 
amount of elbow room as well as a sufh- 
cient amount of time to himself to think 
his own thoughts. The home should pro- 
vide this for the children. One should not 
expect either good health or satisfactory 
progress in studies of children who at home 
have no room and no time to themselves. 

Recreation is a matter which cannot 
safely be left to children’s wishes entirely. 
It must be directed in safe and sane lines. 
Children are usually in school more hours 
daily than is good for their health and 
should be encouraged to spend much of their 
spare time out of doors. Many children 
need no urging, but some have a tendency 
to stay indoors over books and games w hich 
do them little good and allow their muscles 
to become flabby and their skins sallow. 

The surroundings of the home are im- 
portant, but frequently there is no choice; 
the home is there and it cannot be moved, 
and one must make the best of it. Some- 
times there is a choice to be made between 
a house or an apartment in the crowded city 
and a suburban home with grounds or a 
garden, or perhaps a real country farm 
house. Children can be healthy under all 
of these conditions, but are kept in health 
with less difficulty where they can play out 
in the sunshine most readily. City workers 
will often find that their own discomfort in 
traveling further to work will be repaid by 


the health of their children if the home site 
is suburban, with more room and more 
sunlight. The superior health statistics of 
many cities over what the rural sections 
can show, are only an evidence of what 
well-organized health departments can ac- 
complish in spite of certain handicaps in 
the surroundings. Children whom we see 
day by day in the home may develop phy- 
sical defects so slowly that their parents 
do not notice them, in spite of the most 
loving solicitude. For this reason all chil- 
dren should have periodic medical examina- 
tions by well trained doctors. This is pro- 
vided for in many schools, and serves to 
bring to the attention of parents any 
defects which the children may have. The 
accompanying recommendations — should 
always be complied with. Where there is 
no medical school inspection the parents 
should not neglect to have their children 
thoroughly examined once a year by a doc- 
tor and a dentist, nor to follow the advice 
given. Much suffering and unhappiness 
and even premature death may be spared by 
this sort of attention. Defects and disease 
should be looked for especially as regards 
the sight and hearing, the teeth, mouth, 
nose and throat, the heart and lungs, the 
feet and the general nutrition. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 

Without having more than sketched some 
items of importance to the physical well be- 
ing or the animal nature of children, it is 
necessary to proceed to a consideration of 
the fully as important mental, moral and 
spiritual health of school children. 

The home should be so managed as to 
furnish cheerful, inviting and wholesome 
surroundings for children. ‘There should 
be a reasonable admixture of work and 
play for everybody. Parents should avoid 
the example of gloomy preoccupation with 
work, and the other extreme of lazy friv- 
olity. They should be interested in the 
school activities of the child both as to 
studies and as to the school recreations, 
plays, athletics, etc., and while encouraging 
participation of their children in all activi- 
ties for which they are adapted, should not 
strive for too rapid progress or for tem- 
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porary honors at the expense of health. 
Sometimes ambitious children will have to 
be restrained, and their energies directed 
into channels which will less severely tax 
their strength. It is better to spend an ex- 
tra year in school than to spend it in a hos- 
pital or to spend ten years prematurely in 
a cemetery. 

Parents should encourage their children 
to bring friends to the home, providing for 
their entertainment there, rather than de- 
pending on outside diversions for recreation. 

Mental instability and disease probably 
cause as much unhappiness in the world as 
purely physical ailments do. ‘Their causes 
largely take place before birth or in the 
pre-school ages, and are therefore outside 
of the scope of this article. Nevertheless, 
while the child is in school, and before the 
stresses of independent life have been met 
with, a very great deal may be done to im- 
prove matters and to guide the child into 
that kind of adult life which will be most 
suitable and happy. Some parents oppose 
the intelligence tests which are now made 
in so many ‘schools, especially if their own 
children do not obtain high ratings. These 
tests do not tell the whole story, to be sure, 
but in general they are useful in bringing 
attention to something which has gone 
wrong and which should be taken care of 
immediately. Very often it is nothing more 
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than the results of some childhood experi- 
ence which has made a profound impression 
on the child, and which interferes with the 
normal and happy response to the school 
conditions. With affectionate and intelli- 
gent care this can usually be set to rights, 
but sometimes the parents are not the best 
persons to accomplish this. Again, a low 
rating on intelligence tests may mean that 
we are dealing with a slowly developing 
child. ‘The finest trees are slow growers 
and some of our greatest men have not been 
precocious, to say the least. ‘The right way 
to treat these slow growing minds is to let 
them take their time, not to try to drive 
them faster than their nature permits. 


LAW OBSERVANCE 


Finally, the adult membership of the 
home should be informed regarding the 
local health organization and should co- 
operate with it. ‘There is no more inter- 
esting or useful study than that of health, 
and parents could profitably spend more of 
their spare time in reading the many free 
bulletins which the city, state and federal 
health authorities publish for the informa- 
tion of the public. The health laws are 
made for the protection of all persons from 
a common enemy—disease—and _intelli- 


gence and good citizenship demand that we 
abide by them. 





of that city. 


Day exercises on the Court House lawn. 


success. 
Congratulations, Littleton! 





An Editorial Addition 


T 1s the sincere desire of the magazine to give credit where credit is due. In 
this connection we wish to add to the editorial which appeared on page 435 
of the March, 1926, issue of CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

torial of that number referred to the designation of December 3, 1925, as official 
Parent-Teacher day in the city of Los Angeles, as proclaimed by Mayor Cryer 


On March 19th, the “editor received a letter, and a newspaper, dated 
April 24, 1925, in which appeared the following proclamation: 

“On May First the County Parent-Teacher Association will hold their annual May 
In recognition of the splendid work accom- 
plished by this organization in child welfare and as an acknowledgment of our apprecia- 
tion I hereby proclaim Friday, May First (1925) as Parent-Teachers Day, and urge all 
business houses to close during the hours from 12 to 2 o’clock, and as many of our citizens 
as can possibly do so, to appear at the Court House and give aid in making the day a 


The first edi- 


“W. C. CrysLer, Mayor, 
Littleton, Colorado.” 
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The Home as a Co-Operative Institution 


BY T. M. 


I 


SLOANE 





ERHAPS the most 
natural impulse, 
when considering 
the family, is to say of 
course that it is and 





Mr. Sloane is Assistant Direc- 
tor of Better Homes in America. 
This fine article should be a 
powerful factor in securing them. 


atism. We have not 
outgrown the patri- 
archal customs of our 
distant forefathers. In 
many national groups 








always has been a co- 

operative institution. Of all imaginable 
groups of individuals, the family surely has 
the greatest number of common interests. 
The earliest family organization was made 
to protect individuals, to effect security of 
the group and to divide labor. Yet we 
would not call the early family co-operative 
by any means. It was an unmistakable 
monarchy, whether the ruler was a man or 
woman. According to the lights of the 
ruler, it was a benevolent despotism, gov- 
erned for the good of the whole family. 
The activities of each individual were so 
ordered as to contribute to the welfare of 
the whole. 

It may be said that this organization 
was co-operative in its results, but if so the 
co-operation was not voluntary, which is 
the really vital thing about co-operation as 
we understand it to-day. ‘The question I 
would raise is, Can the family be volun- 
tarily co-operative? And my answer is 
that for the majority of Americans under 
our present civilization, it must be. 


II 

Voluntary co-operation is not easy to 
achieve. For in the first place, the inter- 
ests of the individuals who make up a fam- 
ily are not all held in common. ‘“Ma-mah, 
Willie’s got my Ba-a-a-ll!” “I don’t want 
to eat any more spinach!” “No, my dear, 
I won’t dress up and go to the Wilkins 
party!’ Such remarks as these are not al- 
together unheard in even the best regulated 
families. Every individual is torn by con- 
flicting desires. And two can be as much 
of a crowd as three, at intervals after the 
moony courtship is over. 

In the second place, tradition and oppor- 
tunism work powerfully against co-oper- 


—$====! among our immigrants 

these customs are sedu- 

lously kept alive. Among older American 

families there are many strong and persistent 

matriarchates or patriarchates maintained 

because of family traditions on the strength 
of character in individuals. 

Third, families include children, who 
cannot co-operate on an equal footing with 
adults. As infants they are not even aware 
of their wants, though automatically they 
put everything they can reach and lift into 
their mouths. As they mature, and are 
more able to take care of themselves, the 
elders gradually are relieved of care. Yet 
habit and impatience operate to continue 
the relative positions of parents and chil- 
dren. ‘“‘Mother knows best,” is so much 
easier than argument and explanation, so 
much simpler than fellowship. ‘To be sure, 
discipline is necessary, but self-discipline is 
the final goal, and this is not taught simply 
by imposing rules, by exercising superior 
force of body and will. 

So the catch in achieving voluntary co- 
operation is largely in the voluntary part 
of it. Successful co-operation must be 
based on a proper family spirit, which must 
be conceived, felt, and nurtured by the 
parents, and developed with care and study 
as the family grows—and grows up. 


Ill 

Another name for the spirit is team- 
work; every year athletic coaches and 
school and college orators expound its vir- 
tues and exhort their listeners to practice 
it—without much explanation as to what 
it iss On a larger scale is patriotism, a 
similar spirit. Every day politicians and 
patriots urge citizens loudly to be pa- 
triotic. And leaders of the people have 
been known to urge upon families the im- 
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portance of family spirit: Children, obey 
your parents! 

Such preaching no doubt has its effect. 
But in great part it is unnecessary, for the 
love of family, of school, of country is in- 
stinctive; we have it in spite of ourselves. 
And in great part, preaching is foolish, be- 
cause it is simply precept, without the ex- 
ample which makes it authoritative. 


IV 

To understand the spirit of loyalty to 
home, school or country, to feel it, and by 
devotion to it, to enrich life, there are three 
essentials: One must analyze it, and come 
to agreement with others in perceiving it, 
and partake of it voluntarily. 

The elements of this spirit are many, 
and some of them must be handled with 
care. They are such explosives as love, 
pride, hunger, desire for security, even fear 
and hatred. It is natural for parents to 
love and cherish their children. ‘They take 
an inordinate pride in them. One of the 
fundamental reasons for the establishment 
of the family is the desire for security. 
Clannishness is an outgrowth of this, fear 
of nature and of strange people. Where 
the struggle of life is most severe, among 
Savages and primitive backwoods people, 
clannishness is most evident. ‘The familiar- 
ity bred among individuals by home life 
prejudices them in each other’s favor, for 
we like accustomed people and things. (Yet 
this very familiarity leads to intenser fears, 
more violent hatreds than are possible out- 
side the family circle. The hatred of 
brother for brother, when hatred arises, is 
proverbial. ) 

It is clear that the bonds of the family 
are emotionally very strong and complex; 
they go back to the roots of life. When 
we regard them intellectually, we may find 
it difficult to justify them, but to deny them 
is useless). One may as well—one must— 
analyze them and accommodate oneself to 
their existence. In this intellectual process 
enters the essential I mentioned above: 
coming to agreement with others. ‘This 


need not be formal; I do not advocate a 
family conclave on, say the second birth- 
day of the firstborn, to discuss the question, 
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Resolved: that we three high contracting 
parties come to an agreement on family 
spirit. It is true that “family councils” 
have been found useful institutions. Par- 
ticularly in planning recreation—picnics, 
parties, excursions, many families have 
found that getting together to talk over 
plans has been as much fun as carrying 
them out. Family spirit is bred in such 
gatherings. ‘They are also useful in agree- 
ing on some details of family budgets, 
such as children’s allowances. The younger 
members of the family learn something of 
the requirements of others, the resources of 
the family, and the responsibilities of each 
member. 

In all the daily contacts of family life 
there must be give-and-take, a spirit of con- 
ciliation, a readiness to understand and ex- 
plain. I knew a happy family which had a 
sort of game. If there was an altercation, 
and later one party to it was proved to be 
mistaken he was bound to say, “I was 
wrong,” and the others, instead of crowing, 
“I told you so,” honored him and patted his 
back for owning his mistake. The mistaken 
one did not feel victimized, but proud of his 
ability to play the game—proud, that is, 
that he was up to the family standard, and 
proud of the family. Very likely there was 
as much petty quarrelling in that family 
as in many others, but it didn’t do so much 
harm. What I have written here applies 
to all members of the family, parents and 
children, aunts and cousins. All have 
their share in the family stake, all share in 
the family responsibilities, and each indi- 
vidual bears his responsibility to the main- 
tenance of the family in honor, happiness, 
and comfort. 

The shares are not equal. The respon- 
sibility of parents for feeding, clothing, and 
caring for children is all theirs. The re- 
sponsibilities of children are to be helpful, 
and to learn and contribute to the family 
standards. Moreover, the shares change as 
the children mature. Those least able to 
contribute to family welfare—infants and 
children who are sick—receive, as is just, 
the greatest care. As these grow older, or 
regain their health, the relation of their 
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shares to those of the others changes. ‘They 
take on responsibilities; the others shed 
them. 

How a family is to reach the happy state 
in which each member recognizes his duties 
and privileges, and shares them volun- 
tarily, is a question difficult to answer. 
Probably it cannot be answered in a gen- 
eral way at all. The circumstances and 
the problems of no two families are alike. 
There are handicaps which confront large 
numbers of homes, it is true, such as pov- 
erty, criminality, mental defects, weakness 
of character. But in single cases these are 
so complicated by other factors as to make 
generalities valueless. Even in families 
with no serious handicaps, with all the pos- 
sibilities of happiness, there will be rebels, 
or strangelings, who will present indi- 
vidual problems. With them it will not be 
a simple matter of 
sparing the rod or 
laying it on. There 
must be a_ process 
invented, or of the 
heart or of the mind, 
which will win them 
to a spirit of happy, 
eager co-operation. 
There is no recipe 
for this process. Each 
family by its own 
counsels or those 
from without, must 





solve its own prob- A model “Better Home” 
gan, used as a Domestic Science 
Practice House 


lems. The way in 
which one family 
solved one problem has been illustrated in 
the “game” I described above. 


V 

I have discussed co-operation in the 
home as a result of spiritual attributes, as 
a balance of emotional forces. This, I 
think, is the proper approach to the sub- 
ject, since the only lasting effective co-opera- 
tion is that which is voluntary. But in 
these days co-operation has a connotation 
more purely economic. The word sug- 
gests to us co-operative stores, markets, and 
manufactories. There is also an economic 
aspect of household co-operation. 





‘This is a familiar idea to all agricultural 
people, and particularly to a people who 
have lately been pioneers, like Americans. 
Our literature and our traditions, even our 
memories are full of the co-operative 
economies of the household. The family 
income was derived from the work of all. 
Fathers did heavy work like clearing 
ground or plowing. Mothers kept chickens 
and managed the dairy, girls sewed and 
helped in housework, boys did chores and 
the lesser tasks of cultivating and harvest- 
ing. In pioneer days the co-operative spirit 
spread to whole neighborhoods, and we had 
husking bees, rail splittings, and quilting 
parties. 

But the United States are becoming 
more and more an urban country. City 
homes must be maintained by income earned 
away from home, in the factory, in con- 
struction gangs, in 
the office. Jobs must 
be got and held, and 
this changes the as- 
pect of family co-op- 
eration. In most 
families it is still 
necessary for as 
many members to 
work as are capable 
of it, but they have 
unrelated tasks, and 
work with outsiders. 
Oe ! Herein lies a distrac- 
in Port Huron, Michi- tion from family life, 
and there are many 
other distractions— 
wider associations, multiplied avenues of 
amusement which have nothing to do with 
home. 

‘The new generations of city dwellers still 
love their homes—more desperately, per- 
haps, because of the massive indifference of 
the cities. But, so very often, the ardor 
with which they cling to them is that of a 
shipwrecked sailor, clutching a spar. Their 
love is not love; they will leave their pres- 
ent dwellings without a tear. They know, 
on the one hand, how hard it is to find 
shelter, and what a great price they must 
pay for the most meagre habitation. On 
the other hand, they know that their work 














is away from home, and there are plenty of 
movies and dance halls to afford relaxa- 
tion. There are delicatessen shops and 
lunch counters and two-room tenements to 
make housekeeping easy. 

Well, it will be granted, I suppose, that 
the home is an institution worth keeping. 
Yet what will it be if it becomes simply a 
place in which to sleep? 
home. 

We must learn a new kind of family co- 
operation. It will be based, as always, on 
the spiritual values [ first discussed, but 
in its material and practical aspects it will 
be different from the co-operation of an 
earlier America. We have become accus- 
tomed to women working. We have even 
grown used to the phenomenon of a wife 
and mother helping to earn the family in- 
come. (We have outgrown the belief that 
“woman’s place is in the home,” though 
homemaking will inevitably be her chief 
task.) But girls and boys in their late teens 
are everywhere, and quite properly, helping 
to earn their living. Incomes in the cities 
are coming to be truly family affairs, and 
while the right of the individual to what 
he earns is clear, it should be possible for 
modern families to 
approximate the 
pooling of their earn- 
ings and their inter- 
ests, which goes on 
in effect in an agri- 
cultural community. 
Most practical ap- 
plication of the co- 
operative principle 
can be effected by 
the adoption of a 
family budget. 


No longer a 


VI 

Co-operation in 
the activities of play 
and recreation is also 
possible even under 
the changing condi- 
tions of today. The 
progress of merchan- 
dising our life has 
seemed to tend to 
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The dining-room of the model “Better Home,” 
furnished by the local Parent-Teacher 
Association 
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deaden the creative impulse. ‘Things are 
made so cheaply that there is little premium 
on individual ingenuity. We buy the little 
appliances our fathers used to make for 
household use, at the ten-cent store. Boys 
and girls of all but the poorest families scoot 
along the sidewalks on bright tin reproduc- 
tions of Packards and Buicks, oblivious of 
the joys we used to know in building our 
own pushmobiles. We all go night after 
night, and sit like lumps in movie theatres, 
our minds blank—our emotions stirred, it 
is true, but only vicariously—permitting 
ourselves to be amused, instead of amusing 
ourselves! 

I said co-operation in play is possible. It 
is vitally necessary. The cheap motor car 
has made picnics in the country readily 
available to people in cities, and perhaps as 
important, has supplied a centre of interest 
when it is in the garage, where each mem- 
ber of the family can tinker with it, or 
help in washing and painting it. Likewise 
the radio tends to keep families at home, 
working with it. Every radio owner 
knows that it is more fun to “monkey” 
with the mechanism than it is to listen for 
long, even to distant stations. ‘To encour- 
age this healthy 
working together 
there ought to be a 
home workshop in 
every home in the 
land. A_ family 
group which begins 
by tinkering with a 
radio set or a second- 
hand Ford may end 
with home-made 
toys, ship models, 
furniture, and lamps. 
And in the progress 
they will have found 
a kind of happiness 
which the rest of the 
world cannot give 
nor take away. 

It may be difficult 
to persuade many 
people that such nec- 
cessary tasks as dish 
washing and making 
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beds can be enjoyable. Nearly everybody 
regards them as unmitigated horrors. But a 
family only needs to try the jobs in a spirit 
of co-operation to find that the drudgery 
can be forgotten and the work done with 
despatch. It is a good idea to sing at work. 
Many a good “swipe” has been invented 
by the dish-washer (bass) and the towel- 
wielder (contralto), while the putter-away 
(soprano) chimed in from the pantry. 
And so with family participation in the 
joys of music and reading. Even if the 
tunes are from Tin Pan Alley, the instru- 
ments a cracked pianola and a “Uke,” the 
life of the family will be strengthened by 
singing gatherings of the children and their 
friends. Once begun, such “sings” and 
family concerts will many times develop in- 
terest in and appreciation of good music. 
Each child ought to have his own books ; 
there should be a children’s shelf, as well as 
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a family library. No matter how small the 
collection is, it will grow, and in the com- 
munity of interest arising out of the use 
and ownership of the books is another 
source of strength for the family and fel- 
lowship for the individual. 

Co-operation may not have been mani- 
fested early in the history of the family. 
It may not be a form of organization into 
which families fall without conscious 
effort. But it is a logical principle, and 
in it lies the possibility of the greatest fam- 
ily happiness. the most wholesome home-life. 
But to maintain it successfully each fam- 
ily must analyze it, must agree upon its 
meaning, and see to it that each member 
co-operates voluntarily. Though co-opera- 
tion implies sacrifice and unselfish effort, 
it also implies loyalty, and loyalty is not a 
kind of tribute; it is the feeling of a free 
individual. 


LET US SING 


BY RUTH HALLER OTTAWAY 


Chairman, National Committee on Music 


E Americans are supposedly a 

breezy, chatty people, but when 

we assemble even with a com- 
mon purpose, and with the same _ hopes 
and fears for our irrepressible young, each 
of us draws his real self back into his shell 
like a turtle, and takes little occasional 
glances out at all the other fathers and 
mothers and teachers as if we were taking 
an inventory of turtle-catchers. 

We do not know each ‘other, and our 
thoughts and actions are restrained. Per- 
chance, after a hard day our mood is not 
just right, and we are merely doing our duty 
by attending the meeting of Parents and 
Teachers. We need to unwind our taut 
nerves, to relax, to open the windows of 
the mind and soul in order to see clearly 
what we can do to mould rightly the 
precious young lives which we have per- 
mitted to be shaped all too much by chance. 

It is not enough to agree that song is the 
natural expression of the human race, that 
song calls out the best in everyone, that a 


singing audience suddenly becomes an ani- 
mated body with great potentialities, com- 
mon enthusiasms, and a dynamic power. 

EVERYBODY WANTS TO SING, 
AND EVERYONE IN THIS GREAT 
UNITED STATES HAS REASON TO 
SING. 

Spend a day at Madeira where everyone 
from babies to octogenarians whimpers, 
“Penny, penny,” where the first word 
that bright-eyed babies lisp is, “Penny” 
and not, “Mama,” judging from the little 
things who were shined up and stood upon 
the garden walls to beg. Such a fertile 
beautiful island, and such abject misery, in- 
dolence, and crime! 

Take a stroll in the Arab quarter of 
Algiers, the Kasbah, see the hundreds of 
children and grown-ups clad in rags or bur- 
lap bags, and living in filth, darkness, 
ignorance, and gross immorality. The 
glorious sunshine never penetrates into 


these narrow, steep streets, built in stairs, 
inlaid with stones worn smooth from the 
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footsteps of seven hundred years! Sunshine 
and blue skies like Florida or California, 
but no golden rule, no Christian principle, 
no school-bells for the entire populace. The 
French section, however, shows markedly 
the effect of church, school, and state. 

So, let us sing, we, who have been born 
in the lap of Christianity, freedom, and op- 
portunity. Let us sing fervently and 
then set ourselves to avert a calamity like 
the fall of Rome toward which prosperity 
and gilded youth unmistakably trend. 

Let us really sing, and not murmur, 
“America, the Beautiful,” beautiful “for 
purple mountain majesties, for waving fields 
of grain” and schools. 

In each state, sing the state song also at 
each association meeting. If there is none, 
offer a prize, and set the musical and poetic 
forces of the state working. 

Sing “The Star Spangled Banner”’ in the 
key of A or A-flat, and have mercy on those 
who cannot compete with “the rocket’s red 
glare” in the key of B-flat. 

Send to the National Office for the Na- 
tional Song Sheet, and use the spirited songs 
which Parents and Teachers are singing 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Community singing suddenly became an 
epidemic during the war, and like all mush- 
room growths, did not attain perfection. 
Now that we have graduated from “Liza 
Jane” who served us so faithfully, the time 
has come for us to sing lovely old folk-songs, 
and to enjoy singing intelligently. 

Each city Association of Parents and 
Teachers should select a choral director to 
conduct classes for leaders of community 
singing. At least one musical person who is 
able and willing to lead the singing, should 
be sent to these classes. Robert Lawrence, 
of Washington, D. C., the initiator of com- 
munity singing, is engaged by many cities to 
give class lessons in conducting, one every 
day for a week. Each city and town will 
need to work out its own system, but let 
us sing, let us sing gloriously, and make 
some effort to sing intelligently. With the 
men’s luncheon clubs singing with joyful 
abandon, and with song as the free expres- 
sion of good humor, camaraderie, and love 
of God, home, and country in countless or- 
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ganizations the world over, is it not worth 
careful thought? Ought we not to sing as 
well as we can, and to go to some length 
to accomplish it? 

The day of the singing-school has passed, 
and the day of the Eistedfodd is not yet in 
this country, but is visioned in our future, 
with the beginning of interest in group sing- 
ing as a noble, delightful, and exquisite art 
accessible to all. 

We need not rise to intricate choral 
heights, but should begin with simple folk- 
songs sung with spirit, and with some at- 
tention to the manner of singing, instead of 
haphazard mumbling or shouting of hit or 
miss selections. 

‘The country-wide movement for the sing- 
ing of the fine old standard hymns of every 
denomination should not escape us. The 
stories of such hymns may be had, and the 
National Hymn Contest, applicable to local 
public schools, Sunday-schools, or any as- 
sociations, may be fitted into the Parent- 
Teacher program very aptly. (Century 
Co., New York.) 

The Song Festival of the Twelve Months 
(Augustine H. Smith, Boston), is a most 
interesting pageant using hymns apropos to 
the New Year (January), Lincoln’s and 
Washington’s birthdays (February), and so 
on throughout the year. It may be utilized 
for a special day, or for several days. 

The glow of the fire engendered by sing- 
ing together remains long in our minds and 
hearts. “There is a great fountain of new 
life in a singing people. Song in the mass is 
a regenerative force of incalculable power.’ 


SO, LET US SING. 
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EARNING HEALTH AND 
HAPPINESS 


BY CARL L. SCHRADER 


State Supervisor of Physical Education of Massachusetts 


plays, an athletic nation, rather than to 

make national athletes, the duty to 
awaken and cultivate taste and desire for 
wholesome recreation must be assigned to 
those institutions to whom the bulk of the 
youth of the land is entrusted, to prepare 
it to live and enjoy a full life. 

Of these institutions our public school 
looms largest, because it represents the 
largest numbers and also because the out- 
standing objective in all public education 
today is to teach how to live, in which con- 
sideration the training for proper disposi- 
tion of leisure hours must play a significant 
role. 

The physical education and recreation 
program must more and more adjust itself 
to the changing social conditions. It is 
quite possible, as is the contention of many 
writers, that we have in the proper train- 
ing for proper recreation the best medium 
through which to counteract the unde- 
sirable tendencies on the part of the youth 
of today, and also the best medium through 
which to strengthen mental and _ physical 
hygiene. 

Inasmuch as tastes in recreation vary 
almost as much as do finger-prints, it be- 
hooves us to acquaint the children in the 
course of their eight years of school with 
as many worth-while kinds of recreation as 
feasible, so as to make possible an intelli- 
gent choice for use of leisure hours when 
entering upon life’s work. 

“Life is but a question of capacity. 
Whether we dip a bucket into a hogshead 
of water or into the ocean, all that it will 
bring up is a bucket full.” To enlarge, 
then, gradually the capacity of our growing 
youth so that they may drink in more and 
more of the fullness of life is the problem 
that needs concern us in this deliberation. 

The educational value of such training in 


I: order to make America a nation that 


the direction of civic consciousness and na- 
tional citizenship cannot be over-stated. 

Conservation of national resources, pro- 
tection and preservation of wild life, can 
best be fostered by love for it; love does 
not destroy. Such love can best be culti- 
vated by bringing youth in intimate and 
frequent contact with nature; hence, out- 
ings, hikes and camping are an integral part 
of education today. 

Our literature, prose and poetry alike, 
grows to fascination only when former per- 
sonal experiences are rekindled to reality by 
reading. Only to him who has seen and 
heard the babbling brook, who has seen and 
heard the swaying and whispering of the 
trees, and who has intimately known the 
flowers and other living things, comes the 
real thrill from reading such descriptive 
literature. 

There are certain aspects which must be 
stressed for the city child in this planning, 
and definite aspects for the rural school 
population. For the city child this must 
liberally include the contact with the out 
of doors which is rapidly disappearing from 
the city. 

For the country child whose recreation 
is largely individualistic, opportunity for 
socializing activities and for leadership 
therein must be provided. Since there are 
hundreds of thousands of children in un- 
graded schools, who because of the great 
differences in age and also because of the 
lack of numbers, cannot be grouped for 
team activities, play or recreation days 
should be instituted. The children from a 
number of schools, by the usual method of 
transportation, may be brought to a cen- 
trally located field, and there under good 
leadership be built into permanent groups 
or teams, and taught those lessons of citi- 
zenship which only team play can teach. 
The unconscious ability to act fairly, 
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squarely, calmly, 
yet vigorously 
in time of stress 
is here born, and 
opportunity for 
display of loy- 
alty is given. 
We have ar- 
rived at a point 
in our health 
teaching where 
we realize that 
health is a con- 





tion it is the 
practice to ex- 
empt from fur- 
ther examina- 
tion those who 
have given evi- 
dence of prog- 
ress, and of 
whose welfare 
we feel assured. 
For some unex- 
plainable reason, 
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dition which we 
must earn in 
order to possess it; furthermore, that we 
should possess it in abundance rather than 
border on the threshold of physical bank- 
ruptcy. It must be considered fundamental, 
therefore, to habituate our youth of today 
to such living as will earn health and vigor. 

Every recreational activity is to the child 
a purposeful activity, and achievement in it 
is the satisfaction which prompts voluntary 
repetition and continuance. Play is the 
child’s world, and to enrich this with sit- 
uations that are similar to the real world 
means to give the child opportunity to be- 
come habituated to a behavior which will 
be approved by society, both in the play 
world and the real world. 

It is entirely logical that the so-called 
health chores be tied up closely with these 
activities, because the carrying out of the 
health commandments must under proper 
guidance foster these habits through life, 
particularly if we continue to take pride in 
achievement. 

We are not concerned here with the crea- 
tion of world records, or even or national 
records. In the appropriate words of 
Gladstone: “To play a good game of tennis 
is the sign of a gentleman; but to play too 
good a game of tennis is the sign of an ill- 
spent youth.” 

What we are aiming to do is to stamp 
out physical illiteracy, that is, the inability 
to take care of oneself and to participate in 
any of the many worth-while health and 
joy-giving forms of recreation. Democracy 
demands that this be a privilege of the 
masses just as is all education. In educa- 





Association provides playground 
equipment 


we reverse the 
process in our 
present method 
of examining youth for its prowess, strength, 
agility and endurance. Surely contests are 
examinations. Here we select those who we 
are sure are physically fit for this further 
examination, and eliminate those who are 
in need of just such training and testing. 

It is but a matter of proper administra- 
tion, once the facilities are at hand, to make 
possible for all what is now the privilege 
of the few. 

A term of eight years’ training insures 
opportunities for all. It is during these 
first eight years of school time that we are 
sure of reaching all and are able to make 
our most lasting contacts. “To postpone 
carrying on a full and real recreation pro- 
gram until high school would mean an 
elimination at once from this privilege of 
more than two-thirds of our future citizens, 
who never enter high school. 

This means then an earnest and liberal 
interpretation of and preparation for the 
program in the grades. Once the univer- 
sal need for such a constructive recreation 
program is generally recognized, the means 
for both facilities and leadership will be 
forthcoming. The school is organized in 
definite units, which organization lends it- 
self ideally to both constructive recreation 
activities during school hours and also to 
the extra-curricular and holiday activities. 
What we lack in many instances are the 
facilities to accommodate large numbers at 
worth-while forms of recreation on the one 
hand, and trained leaders on the other. 


It is the school’s function to give in- 
struction in the fundamental activities and 
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in the ethics of conduct embodied in worth- 
while types of recreation which have carry- 
over value, and also to kindle interest and a 
desire to explore the community environ- 
ment for its natural beauty and its indus- 
trial, agricultural and civic significance. 

In brief, then, it behooves the civic cen- 
ters the country over to see to it that the 
school population becomes better acquainted 
with and makes more use of the facilities 
which already exist for recreational pur- 
poses, but mainly to see to it that all the 
schools, particularly the grammar schools, 
are liberally equipped for an extensive pro- 
gram of. physical education and recreation 
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both out of doors and indoors, in all that 
the term implies. 

To do this means to offer our people 
opportunity to render themselves capable of 
earning both health and happiness—the 
only sure way of possessing either. Surely 
this is a worth-while national objective 
and should receive our careful considera- 
tion. PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
TIONS MAY WELL CENTER 
THEIR ATTENTION FOR SOME 
TIME TO COME ON BETTER FA- 
CILITIES FOR AND INSTRUC- 
TION IN THE FIELD OF PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION. 


Mrs. Earle Morris 


Manager, National Bureau of Program Service 


ORRIE CooKE Morris, 
S" many of Califor- 

nia’s able women, was 
born in Michigan, complet- 
ing her high-school course in 
Santa Ana, Orange County, 
California. 

Bereft of her mother at an 
early age, she came strongly 
under the influence of a 
noble father, a well-educated man for his 
time, who gravitated into the ranks of 
teachers, instructing in book-keeping, music, 
and other popular subjects. 

An opportunity came for Sorrie to ac- 
company an older widowed sister to Stan- 
ford University, where she cared for the 
latter’s tiny daughter, while both took the 
University course. 

In spite of this handicap, she graduated, 
winning the Phi Beta Kappa key for schol- 
arship, and later taught in the California 
schools for five years, when she was mar- 
ried. She is the mother of one son. 








In 1918 the fourth district of California 
Parents and Teachers (Orange County) 
sought Mrs. Morris as Education Chair- 
man, which place she filled with credit until 
elected to the District Presidency in 1920, 
later resigning to accept the Education 
Chairmanship under the State Congress of 
Parents and ‘Teachers. 

She is the author of numerous program 
helps, which have received national recogni- 
tion and commendation. 

At the request of the Vice-president of 
the Children’s Foundation, early in 1925, 
Mrs. Morris, with the collaboration of 
Mrs. E. R. Crum of California State Con- 
gress Home Department, prepared a series 
of twelve programs, based on the book, “The 
Child; His Nature and His Needs,” which 
were adopted by the State Congress for 
local Parent-Teacher programs. 

In October, 1925, Mrs. Morris was ap- 
pointed to the National Bureau of Program 
Service, to fill the unexpired term of Mrs. 
Orville T. Bright. 
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cAmusing the Young Patient 


BY REBECCA J. WILLIAM 


lighten a sick child’s burden, and make 
the days of tedious confinement a little 
more pleasant. 

A little girl of my acquaintance who had 
a double curvature of the spine has lain 
for six months on her back on a frame, and 
in the meantime has had an operation on 
her back. It is promised that in the near 
future she will be up with a strong, fairly 
straight back. 

But the six months would have seemed 
much longer to this little girl, had not an 
unlimited number of people taken an inter- 
est in her case. People who never saw her, 
but through others heard of her, have done 
so much to make the hours go faster. It is 
very likely that she will never see many of 
the friends who have remembered her in 
her affliction. 

This little girl’s home is in the country, 
where she would have been very lonely, in- 
deed, had not outsiders taken a hand. 

Early in her confinement, two little 
friends in town conceived the idea of a 
“string box.” They told all their friends, 
children as well as their elders, and ex- 
plained that they would be very glad if 
everyone who could, would fix a little pack- 
age with their name inside. ‘These were 
gathered up at a given time, and a string 
about two feet long was attached to each 
package, which was packed in a larger box 
with the string hanging out. When the box 
was all packed, strings like fringe hung 
from all four sides. 

The box was then taken to the little 
girl, who was told to draw one each day, 
and you may be sure it gave her many 
happy hours. 

The first thing every morning the’ box 
was brought to her bedside and she pulled 
out a package. Then there was the ex- 


I: is a wonderful thing to be able to 


citement of wondering what was inside. 





Sometimes it was a bar of chocolate, again 
perhaps it was a little purse, a book, or 
maybe a pair of stockings or a string of 
pretty beads. Whatever it was, was always 
given a hearty welcome, big and little. 

Then she would wonder what was in 
store for her on the morrow. Her mother 
told me that it was the last thing she talked 
about before going to sleep; wondering 
what she would draw the next day. 

That box lasted a long, long time, and 
when I noticed its contents getting low, I 
went around among the country people and 
presented the case. 

Nearly everyone responded, so another 
box was on hand before the first was empty. 
But this wise little girl refrained from 
drawing from the new box until she had 
quite finished her first one. I thought of 
course she would draw from both, but not 
she. She realized the long days ahead and 
wanted to prolong the pleasure of package 
opening. 

In this manner many people became in- 
terested in her, and nearly every day there 
are letters and cards, yes, and frequently 
packages come in the mail. 

The string boxes are empty, but folks 
continue to remember their little friend, 
although her long imprisonment is almost 
over. 

This idea would be a good one even for 
a grown-up invalid, but it especially ap- 
peals to the children. It also helps the 
ones who care for the sick, for when their 
charges are in a pleasant frame of mind 
they are much easier to care for. 

Wherever we see little invalids about us, 
we should be untiring in our efforts to help 
them make their lots a little easier, for in 
so doing we make them forget their ills for 
a time at least, which tends to make their 
little bodies stronger for the burdens they 
bear. 
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A Year of Pre-School Work in Georgia 


BY LILIAN M. ALEXANDER, R. N. 


RS. CLIFFORD WALKER, National 
M. Chairman of pre-school work, has 

tor years been interested in the pre- 
school program. After appealing repeatedly 
for financial help from Georgians, and re- 
ceiving no response, she appealed to the Spel- 
man-Rockefeller Foundation. ‘They sent a 
representative to Georgia, and after investi- 
gating conditions, gave her an appropriation 
for the work for a period of five years. Miss 
McAlpine, a graduate of Winthrop College, 
was sent to Teachers College, Columbia 
University to take special preparation for 
this work. Her headquarters are at the 
State Agricultural College, Athens, Georgia. 
She does extension work there. She has 
visited a large number of pre-school groups 
in Atlanta, and given very instructive and 
valuable talks. Literature on subjects per- 
taining to Infant and Child Care may be 
obtained from the college, and also from the 
city and State Department of Health. 

In September, 1924, the Pre-School Cir- 
cles were sponsored by the Parent-Teacher 
Association work with Mrs. J. C. Malone 
as chairman. 

In October and November a few circles 
were organized, and they have steadily 
grown in number. ‘Twenty-four schools 
now have pre-school circles. In two schools 
the group was so large that it was necessary 
to divide them. Samuel S. Inman School 
has four circles, each with a chairman. 
Kirkwood School has five. All circles meet 
once a month, at which time an appropriate 
program is given. An outline program for 
the year is sent each chairman by Mrs. 
Malone. 

The subjects studied pertain to all phases 
of infant and child welfare, and special 
speakers are secured when possible. 

While the city health program has grown 
rapidly in the past year, and many phases 
of the work have attracted attention, the 
infant welfare and pre-school work has been 
outstanding. ‘The success of the work has 
been due largely to the splendid co-operation 
of the Parent-Teacher Associations, doctors, 


teachers, pupils, and the City Public Health 
Nurses. Prof. Willis Sutton, Superinten- 
dent of schools has been untiring in his ef- 
forts to bring to the mothers the need of 
this important work. 

Dr. Louis D. Hoppe is employed to con- 
duct the City Baby Health Centers. There 
are twenty-one in number, and are located 
at schools, day nurseries and cotton mill 
centers. Drs. Almond and Visanski give 
their services once a month at two centers. 
The Andrew Stewart Nursery holds a 
center twice a month. All other centers 
are held once a month. 

Physical examination and advice is given 
by the doctor in charge, and if a child is 
found to be defective, it is referred to the 
family physician for treatment. Children 
up to five years of age are examined. The 
babies are weighed and measured by the 
nurse, and their records kept. Literature on 
infant care is given to mothers. During the 
year 4,048 babies were examined and 6,029 
pieces of literature given mothers. 

The prime object of the Baby Health 
Centers is to impress upon the mothers the 
importance of physical examination for well 
babies, the early detection and correction of 
defects, thereby preventing unnecessary ill- 
ness and keeping them well. In May, 1925, 
the nurses assisted with the Georgian Baby 
Show. Ten centers were held on ten con- 
secutive days, and 1,095 babies were ex- 
amined. Three doctors were in attend- 
ance each day. A record of all examinations 
was kept. 

An interesting program is in progress at 
Kirkwood School, and mothers are stressing 
physical examination for the pre-school 
group through the Baby Health Centers. 
They are working toward a 100% kinder- 
garten. An automobile committee is respon- 
sible for getting babies to the health centers, 
from homes where there is no means of trans- 
portation and where the distance is too great 
for the mother to walk. Babies are accom- 
panied to the centers by their mothers, and 
information and advice is given to them. 
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WHAT TO SEE 


BY ELIZABETH K. KERNS 





National Chairman of Motion Pictures 


each month, also the activity of our membership in influencing the exhibitor to select 

pictures from this list. Nor is it unheard of to find the exhibitor a subscriber to the 
CuHitp WELFARE MacaAZINE, for no other reason than for the express purpose of 
having at his command information necessary to provide wholesome amusement for his 
patrons. 

* This is a forward step in motion pictures for our members, for the community and 
for the exhibitor. Our members should not stop here; a greater achievement for service 
in this field lies beyond. Attention must be focused on indifferent and poor pictures as 
well as the good ones if there is to be general improvement. Analysis as the result of 
personal observation and study should be generally made. 

Innumerable complaints regarding objectionable pictures and country-wide appeals 
for a definite method in which our membership could participate and thus better condi- 
tions, resulted in the development of the national plan or survey. At this writing it 
should be in the hands of all local associations. ‘The first requisite is to read carefully 
Forms 1-2-3, and folder entitled “Discussions.” Then study Form 1. ‘The plan is a 
mere matter of memory, and results from selected groups foretell its success when it 
gets into full swing. It quickens the eye and stimulates the mind to a greater apprecia- 
tion of true beauty and art and to a keener discrimination in distinguishing gold from 
dross. 

Pictures are a delightful relaxation to an alert mind. Proper evaluation and enjoy- 
ment are not for those whose idea of relaxation is to “slumber and sleep” mentally. So 
the object of the plan for our membership is a training to judge intelligently and enter 
accurate criticism of all types of pictures, on lines laid down by the survey. 

To the National Congress will come from this survey, if successful, the prestige 
of having secured positive data on motion pictures from every part of the country, some- 
thing never before accomplished. If good pictures are wanted and the Congress has 
information to this effect, then let those who insist on producing the rank and the raw, 
move carefully. It is only by crystallizing public opinion and making it heard through 
a well-organized, intelligent group, such as the National Congress with its nationally 
known leaders, that conditions can be improved. The leaders are waiting for the voice 
of the Motion Picture Committee to be heard throughout the country by means of the 
survey. Are you ready? 


[: Is interesting to note the eagerness with which the “What to See” list is awaited 


A “Let’s Get Married” (Lois Wilson and Rich- 
ard Dix). Famous Players. 
(Adolphe Menjou). 


“A Social Celebrity” “Lure of the Wild” (Jane Novak). Colum- 











Famous Players. 

“Braveheart” (Rod La Roque). Metropoli- 
tan. 

“Chip of the Flying U” (Hoot Gibson). Uni- 
versal. 

“Forbidden Waters” (Priscilla Dean). Pro- 
ducers Dist. Corp. 

“For Heaven’s Sake” (Harold Lloyd). Fa- 
mous Players. 

“King of the Turf’ (Kenneth Harlan and 
Patsy Ruth Miller). Film Booking Office. 

“La Boheme” (Lillian Gish and John Gil- 
bert). Metro-Goldwyn. 

“Ladies of Leisure” (Elaine Hammerstein). 
Masterpiece. 


bia Producing Corp. 

“Miss Brewster’s Millions’ (Bebe Daniels). 
Famous Players. 

“Monte Carlo” (Lew Cody and Gertrude 
Olmstead). Metro-Goldwyn. 

“My Own Pal” (Tom Mix). Fox. 

“Phantom of the Forest” (Thunder and White 
Fawn). Gotham Production. 

“Sweet Adeline” (Charles Ray and Gertrude 
Olmstead). Metro-Goldwyn. 

“The Bat” (Jack Pickford). United Artists. 

“The Blind Goddess” (Jack Holt and Louise 
Dresser). Famous Players. 

“The Crown of Lies” (Pola Negri). Famous 
Players. 
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“The Dixie Merchant” (Madge Bellamy and 
Jack Mulhall). Fox. 

“The Fighting Edge” (Kenneth Harlan and 
Patsy Ruth Miller). Warner Bros. 

“The Fighting Shadow” (Gloria Swanson 
and Lawrence Gray). First National. 

“The First Year” (Matt Moore). Fox. 

“The Midnight Flyer’ (Cullen Landis and 
Dorothy Devore). Warner Bros. 

“The New Klondike” (Thomas Meighan). 
Famous Players. 

“The Night Cry” (Rin-Tin-Tin). Warner 
Bros. 

B* 

“Beauty and the Bad Man” (Mabel Ballin). 
Peninsula Studios. 

“Broken Hearts” (Maurice Swartz). Jaffe 
Productions. 

“Ermine and Rhinestones” (Ruth Stonehouse). 
American Feature. 

“In Borrowed Plumes” (Miles Welsh). De 
Luxe. 


“The Man Upstairs” (Monte Blue and Dor- 
othy Devore). Warner Bros. 

“The Mysterious Stranger” (Richard Tal- 
madge). Richard Talmadge Prod. Corp. 


COMEDIES: 


“Buster’s Hunting Party” (Buster Brown 
Comedies). Universal. 

“Tee for Two” (Mack Sennett). 

“Monkey Business” (Our Gang Comedy). 
Pathe. 

“High Society” (Our Gang Comedy). Pathe. 


ADULTs: 


‘Desert Gold” (Robert Frazer and Shirley 
Mason). Famous Players. 

“The Barrier” (Norman Kerry and Lionel 
Barrymore). Metro-Goldwyn. 

“The Police Patrok’ (James Kirkwood). 
Twentieth Century Limited. 

*The Pictures listed under B are harmless 
but second-rate as to plot and production. 





THE SHELBY COUNTY COUNCIL OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS AND MEMPHIS 
FEDERATION OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


This room was given the County Women by the Auditorium Committee, for their meeting 
room, and the County women invited the City Federation to use it as their meeting room, too. 
It is beautifully furnished in light oak, which was donated to the County Council by a com- 
mittee, under the Chairmanship of Mrs. John Flautt, who raised $800 for that purpose; the 
rugs, draperies, curtains, and so forth, were donated by some of the merchants, who are always 
co-operating with the Parent-Teachers in their work. The room is 50 x 40, and has seating 
capacity of 250. Both organizations hold all their meetings in this room, and feel it a splendid 
thing to have a REAL HOME. Mrs. L. E. Fite, chairman of the room, is much interested in 
making it attractive and “homey” for all the women. We have a lovely “rest corner” with a 
pretty wicker set of furniture, and each Association has been asked to donate something to add 
to the comfort and beauty; one Association has donated magazines and many other things have 
been promised. We have community singing at our meetings and every member is taking an 
interest in “OUR ROOM.” 

Mrs. J. T. Fisuer, President, 
Shelby County Council of Parents and Teachers. 
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Citizens 


BY MR. M. R. SANDOVAL, Director of the Spanish Section 


An Address Given At a Meeting of the Parent-Teacher Association, 
Grand Canyon, Arizona 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

N the year 1520, one hundred years be- 

[« the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 

Rock, the Spanish fought the battle of 
Otumba, which decided the fate of Mexico. 
The power of the Montezumas was ended 
and Spain pushed on. + 

In a few short years, under the Reign of 
Charles V, Spain became not only the most 
powerful but also the richest nation in the 
world. Not content with the mastery of 
Mexico her explorers continued the search 
for gold until, in 1540, she had reached 
even as far as Grand Canyon. Coloniza- 
tion followed conquest and into each vil- 
lage of importance came first the Friars and 
Monks. Then later the civil authorities, 
who were direct appointees of the Royal 
Court. These men were often the younger 
sons of the Spanish nobility. The noblest 
blue blood of the most powerful age that 
Spain has ever known flowed in their veins. 
In Mexico, inter-marriage took place with 
the Indians. ‘These Indians, however, were 
the fartherest advanced tribes that have ever 
lived in North America. They have left 
ruins that rival those of Egypt in interest. 

The offspring of these people pushed 
north finally, and settled the territory that 
is now the States of California, Arizona, 
New Mexico and a large part of Texas. 
The Monks converted the Indians and 
many beautiful missions were built, some 
of which still stand. 

Living in peace for many years brought 
on the Golden Age of ancient California. 
This was the age of the old Dons and the 
songs and stories of today still tell of the 
culture and glory that was then. 

Peace was not to last forever, however, 
and after 1810 came the war for Independ- 
ence from Spain. Then a whole succession 


of wars and revolutions which continued 
up until two years ago, with only a few 
short years of peace between. 


It is really 


remarkable that any culture at all has re- 
mained. But the wars of a hundred years 
cannot kill the desire to learn and any peace 
at all has always shown this fact. In times 
of peace Mexico City has held high rank 
among all the cities of the world for its 
art, music, literature and general learning. 

But each succeeding revolution has seen 
a certain group of land-owners become more 
powerful. ‘Three-fourths of the population 
has been held down by the “peon” system. 
For that reason many of the Mexicans who 
have come to this country have been thought 
to be very low in education and under- 
standing, but when they are given a chance 
to learn in the schools they soon show that 
the blood of the old Spanish ‘Conquista- 
dores” still remains. 

Many who live in Grand Canyon speak 
English because our ancestors settled here. 

The whole history of the Southwest was 
changed in 1848. During the war with the 
United States, in that year, California, 
Arizona and New Mexico became parts of 
the United States. 

Many of our ancestors became American 
citizens then, and we are proud of it. The 
remainder came to the United States either 
to escape the horrors of revolutions or to 
obtain work to keep our children from 
starving. We love the advantages of peace 
and we desire to become good citizens. 

Many of us are taking advantage of the 
English class, which has been started by the 
Parent-Teacher Association. Still more of 
us are members of the Spanish branch of 
the Parent-Teacher Association and we 
meet once a month at the school house 
under the officers of the regular Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

This work was started last year by Mrs. 
Nelson and received state-wide attention. 

The short program which we are giving 
this evening is our way of showing thanks 
for your interest in our welfare. 
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Playground and Recreation Association of America 
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Outdoor Pageantry 


BY MABEL FOOTE HOBBS 


HEN spring comes, community 
drama groups, like the rest of 
us, turn naturally to the out- 


doors. They begin to think in terms of 
green glades and blue sky rather than of 
backdrops and stages. 

Pageant time, of course, is all the year. 
Many lovely pageants have been presented 
indoors. But the outdoors is an ideal set- 
ting. It offers a canvas broad enough for 
the most sweeping strokes. And this rarely 
can be said of the average town auditorium, 
can it? 

A pageant employs a large number of 
actors, and depends for its effect upon color, 
grouping and movement. A central theme, 
often of heroic proportions, runs through 
it, Each episode contributes to the up- 
building of that idea. 

For holiday celebrations, pageants are 
coming more and more to the front. An 
historical or patriotic pageant is often the 
feature of the safe and sane Independence 
Day. Labor Day has been the occasion for 
pageants depicting the dignity of labor. In 
the early fall, pageantry is often used in 
festivals of rejoicing over the harvest, 
which are so appropriate in rural com- 
munities. ‘Thanksgiving and Christmas 
pageants are presented indoors, though a 
few cities, including Boston, have staged 
beautiful pageants of the Nativity in the 
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open air, in connection with carol singing. 

The play festival, which many towns 
have adopted as a memorable finale to the 
summer season of organized recreation, 
often employs pageantry. The spirit of 
play or the triumph of truth and beauty 
over selfishnesg and ugliness are favorite 
themes for these simple children’s pageants, 
generally told in fairy tale fashion. 

Pageantry offers for the school com- 
mencement something off the beaten track, 
and gives students an opportunity for joint 
expression in several arts. The manual 
training, art, voice, sewing and other 
groups find a practical outlet for their skill. 
The school develops a pageant workshop, 
where all properties and costumes are made. 

If the voice of a city is ever heard, the 
soul of a town ever revealed, it is when a 
pageant is produced as a real community 
undertaking. The community pageant is 
valuable not only to celebrate a special an- 
niversary in the town’s history, but to bring 
a community together for a common pur- 
pose, to help it at any time to take stock 
of its civic assets and liabilities. Ralph 
Davol has said: “The community pageant 
is expression—a visible manifestation of the 
community soul.” 


PICTURE YOUR OWN HISTORY 
The theme of the community historical 
pageant is the successful struggle of man- 
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kind against adversity; the gradual trans- 
formation of a wilderness into civilization. 
The dramatization of local history arouses 
interest and pride in local traditions. If 
the community’s own pageant cannot be 
written, there are available civic and patri- 
otic pageants to fit many communities. 
Pageants showing the contributions of 
various Old World countries to com- 
munity life, and enlivened by folk songs 
and dances, have proved a valuable medium 
of Americanization. 

The large community pageant should not 
be a frequent undertaking. It is generally 
a fatal anti-climax to give a second 
pageant on top of one which has just been 
produced. But if your town has not yet 
given its pageant, it has not experienced an 
educational and recreational force which 
has worked wonders toward putting the 
“unity” into community. In rural dis- 
tricts, where one village has lacked sufh- 
cient funds or people for a pageant, a group 
of villages have combined, each being re- 
sponsible for one episode. 

The best site for an outdoor pageant is 
a natural amphitheatre, if your town is 
lucky enough to have one. Much money is 
saved in erecting a grandstand if the rough 
seats may be built directly on the ground. 
A level field with built-up bleachers is the 
alternative. <A hillside at the back and a 
small expanse of water between the actors 
and the audience add to the acoustic prop- 
erties. 

To have the actors visible before they 
come on the scene spoils a pageant; hence 
a natural background of trees and shrubbery 
is important. ‘The trees may be reinforced 
with screens made of chicken wire through 
which green vines and branches have been 
woven. Some communities have planted 
evergreens to form the artistic background 
of a permanent outdoor theatre. 


THE POWERS THAT BE 


The successful pageant must have one di- 
rector, who is all-powerful. A division of 
authority results in chaos. If a_profes- 
sional director cannot be employed, the per- 
son in town who best combines executive 
with artistic ability is the logical choice. In 
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casting the pageant, there are usually try- 
outs for the principal rdles. 

Four fundamental divisions — general, 
community, production and audience—are 
to be considered in organizing committees 
for a community pageant, according to 
Percy J. Burrell, well-known pageant direc- 
tor. The general division includes the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and those who care for 
tickets, transportation, programs, hotel ac- 
commodations and publicity. The com- 
munity division recruits the pageant actors 
and arranges rehearsals. Costumes, prop- 
erties, make-up, music and dance are in the 
hands of the production division, while the 
audience division cares for seating arrange- 
ments, the parking of automobiles, informa- 
tion, etc. 

While the Executive Committee is 
placed under the general division, it is vir- 
tually a division in itself, as it is the supreme 
committee responsible for the work of all 
divisions, and to which all divisions and 
committees resort as the court of final au- 
thority. 

COSTUMES AND COLOR 

Costuming a pageant often reveals much 
local ability in designing and combining 
In one middle western town, the 
village dressmaker, who used to do plain 
sewing by the day, has been recognized as 
a real artist because of the ethereal, flower- 
like costumes which she designed for the 
pageant fairies. 

A workshop should be established by the 
Costume Committee. Here volunteers 
come to help with sewing and dyeing. It 
is always better to buy uncolored materials 
in quantity than to attempt to make the 
costumes of colored material. The range 
of hues to be found in inexpensive mate- 
rials is limited usually to a few very ob- 
vious colors. 

Rudyard Kipling said of the Oxford 
pageant: “It’s the color that gets at one’s 
throat!” Rich red, violet-blue, gold, are 
pageantry’s own colors. Blue-green, gray, 
brown give neutral effects. Pink should be 
very carefully used, as it kills most colors 
in connection with it. Black also must be 
employed with discretion—as a single som- 


colors. 





bre note, perhaps, in one scene. 
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A quantity of white smacks of the com- 
monplace ‘“‘entertainment” where every 
child appears in a starched Sunday dress. 
A little white is occasionally impressive, but 
it should always be of a creamy tint. 
Fairies in children’s pageants are escaping 
from the conventional white tarlatan, and 
nowadays are much more charming in 
cheesecloth slips dyed in pale tints and 
made, often, with a slashed lower edge 
which flutters as the children dance. 

Cheesecloth, silkaleen, canton flannel and 
burlap are among the inexpensive materials 
which give artistic effects when dyed for 
pageant costumes. Oilcloth painted with 
silver or gold radiator paint makes effective 


armor. Attics will sometimes reveal cos- 
tumes which can be used in_ historical 
scenes. Old costumes should not be com- 


bined with new ones in any episode of a 
pageant. Let the costumes be either all old 
or all new. 


“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 

Publicity should start well in advance 
of the production. A contest for the 
pageant poster may be held among local 
artists. Boldness and originality are the 
desirable poster qualities. Advance photo- 
graphs will be helpful in newspaper pub- 
licity. For newspapers the photographs 
must be very clear and have only two or 
three figures, preferably in action. Pretty 
girls, beautiful children and unusual cos- 
tumes make the best subjects. Some cities 
have tried word of mouth advertising 
through the “town crier,” who rings his 
bell through the streets and announces the 
coming festival. 

The outdoor stage allows realism and 
beauty which could not be achieved indoors. 
Animals and birds are often used—the ox- 
cart of the pioneers, the flock of sheep, the 
snowy dove released to wing high into the 
blue. Spirals of real smoke curl up from 
Indian council fires. 





Nature is a temperamental stage man- 
ager. She may take it into her head to give 
you gray skies or showers on the pageant 
day. But, in kindly mood, she can produce 
effects which seem exquisitely timed to add 
to the enchantment of the scene. In. the 


powdery, late sunlight, pageant colors 
deepen and the scene takes on new glamor. 
Sunset banners begin to streak the west as 
the threads of the various episodes weave 
themselves into a finale. Perhaps a first 
star lights faintly. 

Pageants have a way of lingering in the 
memory. ‘The historical pageant is worth- 
while educationally, if for no other rea- 
son, for history picterially presented takes a 
firmer grip on the mind." Of the demo- 
cratic socializing power of a pageant, we 
have spoken before. 


EXPRESSION@VS. I 

The recogni <dling are greater for 
the participgats than the autience. The 
actors enjoy*that instinctive form of imagi- 
native play—the fun of temporarily being 
someone else. Creative expression is 
afforded to those who make the costumes 
and properties, write music or lyrics, paint 
posters. Even hard work on committees is 
recreation to many who need executive ex- 
pression and who lose themselves in the 
drive of duties. 

Pageantry is so broad a subject that this 
article is designed merely to touch upon its 
possibilities. If you are planning a 
pageant, large or small, the drama depart- 
ment of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America (315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York) will be glad to give you 
more specific help through correspondence. 


MERESSION 
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FOR SERVICES RENDERED 


BY MARTHA SPRAGUE MASON 


service have been given by this devoted offi- 
cer who now feels that her fragile health is 
no longer equal to the increasingly heavy 
demands of her position. ‘Through frequent 
correspondence and personal acquaintance 
Mrs. Rowell has come to know all state 
treasurers who have held office during the 
past nine years, as well as many state presi- 
dents and national chairmen. Through all 
purely business relationships there have fil- 
tered the kindliness and friendliness of the 
woman behind the office—and her genuine 
interest in the work of the Congress. Be- 
cause of her knowledge of many phases of 
parent-teacher work, her clear judgment 
and wise counsel she has been a valuable 
member of the Board of Managers and of 
HONOR WHERE HONOR IS DUE the Executive Committee. 


A HEARTFELT tribute of gratitude and In releasing Mrs. Rowell from her exact- 





appreciation goes out spontaneously ing duties, which she has performed, be- 
from every state in the union to our cause she likes the Congress, and also likes 
retiring treasurer, Mrs. H. N. Rowell. to “juggle with figures,” we wish her a full 
Many years of scrupulously conscientious measure of new strength for new service. 


Henrietta Kingdon Rowell was born in a gold-mining county of California of English 
parents who were pioneers of the State. 

She attended country schools until sixteen years of age and then after a term in a private 

seminary entered a State Normal School—now the Teachers College of San José, California— 
where she was graduated at nineteen; taught three years and then took a medical course in 
Cooper Medical College—now the Medical Department of Stanford University—where she was 
graduated at 25; served as interne in the Children’s Hospital of San Francisco for a year; was 
then married to Dr. Hubert N. Rowell of Berkeley, California. 
. Her early married life was devoted largely to the care of her two children, Alice Ruth 
and Richard Kingdom. Shortly after the children entered school a movement was started for 
the organization of a Mothers’ Club in their school. Mrs. Rowell was the president of this 
club for a number of years. The movement was not at.this time a popular one, but hard 
work and determination on the part of a few earnest women finally won the favor of the com- 
munity, and gradually all the schools of the city and of neighboring cities were organized. The 
Lincoln School Mothers’ Club of Berkeley was the first association in this part of California 
to join the State and National Congress. 

In 1912 the leaders of the California Congress in the Southern part of the State, where the 
headquarters had been maintained from the beginning of the State organization, petitioned Mrs. 
Rowell to accept the presidency of the State Congress. She was elected in May, 1912 and served 
in this office five years, during which time she also served a term as National Vice-President. 
In 1917 Mrs. Rowell was elected National Treasurer, which position she has held continuously 
since that date. 
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“WORDS, WORDS, WORDS!” 


BY MARY S. HAVILAND 


Research Secretary, National Child Welfare Association 





for that night. Well then 
Friday is always choir practice 





G: but I’m tired. Aren’t 
2 

you! 

“T’ll say so!” 


1 looked up from my book. 
They had come rushing up the 
narrow stair to the top of the 
bus and had sunk breathless 
into the seat ahead of mine. 
One could not think of such 
young, impetuous, eager crea- 
tures as being tired. From the 








and Saturday is Scout meet- 
ing, and Mother is so old- 
fashioned that she hates to 
have me study on Sunday. 
Anyway, Fred most always 
teases me to take a ride or go 
to the movies with him Sun- 
day night. So what time have 
I—I just ask you,—what 








tops of their “boyish bobs” to 
the tips of their silk-clad feet, they radiated 
life and energy. No hats covered their 
flying locks, no corsets confined their lithe 
young bodies, no restraint lowered their 
shrill young voices. They were at the age 
which an older generation (outrageously 
sentimental, of course) described as “sweet” 
sixteen. 

“Done your English lesson?” It was the 
one with the plucked eyebrows who spoke. 

“Uh-huh,” nodded her friend, who was 
busily reddening her fresh young lips. 

“Well where on earth you get time to do 
it I don’t see. I thought this week I’d get 
mine done ahead of time, but the whole week 
has been just one scramble. Monday night 
was basket-ball practice. ‘Tuesday was Lou 
Wilson’s Bridge party—(I had a horrid 
time, too—bored stiff with it.) Wednesday 
I had to rehearse for the Alpha Zeta play— 
It’s going to be a knockout. You ought to 
see Fred Peters do his stuff; he’s a perfect 
scream! Well, Thursday I did actually sit 
down with my book but I hadn’t even 
started when an auto horn began honking 
under the window and there were Fred and 
Jim and Betty. ‘They just tore the book 
right out of my hands and made me come 
with them.” 

“Where'd you go?” 

“Oh up to Briarcliff and back again. 
Fred sure is some driver! I bet we made 
sixty an hour coming home. But even at 
that we didn’t get back till one o’clock, so 
of course that settled my English lesson 


earthly time have I got to get 
that old English lesson ?” 

The plucked eyebrows elevated them- 
selves into a despairing pair of question- 
marks, and Miss Lipstick nodded sym- 
pathetically. 

“It is awful,” she agreed. “English is 
really the only lesson that I ever study. I 
always liked English and Miss Sartain is 
such a peach (Wasn’t that an awfully nifty 
green blouse that she had on yesterday ?) 
English never bothers “me,—it’s dead easy. 
But algebra! Wow! I loathe it. I don’t 
see why they don’t have the elective system 
same as in college and let us study what ex- 
presses our own individuality. I’d take 
English and drawing!” 

“Well I certainly would cut out the Eng- 
lish. Dad says he thinks it’s terrible the 
way they keep piling more studies onto us 
every year. He says it’s no wonder I’m all 
worn out every spring,’ and Miss Eye- 
brows sighed like a world-weary matron. 

Little Miss Lipstick echoed the sigh. Her 
eyes were fixed absently on an Easter dis- 
play in a florist’s window where gay daf- 
fodils and flaunting tulips, mingled with the 
humbler pussy-willows and Forsythias, sang 
a Spring Song. ‘Their melody outsoared 
even the uproar of Fifth Avenue. 

‘Do you know,” she said, “Sometimes I 
hate New York. Sometimes I wish we'd 
never left Greenvale—we lived there until 
I was ten, you know. I just love flowers 
and in April we used to walk over to the 
woods back of the schoolhouse and get tons 
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of wild-flowers, violets—the big purple kind 
with stems a yard long—and _spring- 
beauties, and blood root, and hepaticas and 
darling little pale blue ‘Quaker Ladies.’ 
They looked almost like forget-me-nots. I 
just loved them. But you never see them in 
a florist’s. I guess they couldn’t live in the 
city.” 

“Goodness me!” said Miss Eyebrows, 
shrugging her pretty little shoulders, “I 
should think not. Why even the grass and 
trees have a dead-and-alive look. Yes, the 
country is loads of fun in the summer. Our 
Scout troop had a dandy time last year at 
camp.” 

“T used to love Greenvale in winter, too,” 
said Miss Lipstick. ‘The snow here in 
town is simply disgusting. But there it was 
lovely,—all glistening white with sort of 
blue shadows. I used to love to crunch it 
under my feet when | went to school, and 
in the afternoon it was such fun to play 
hockey on the pond. And we used to have 
bob-sled parties on moonlight nights. Some- 
times I hate New York. Sometimes all the 
noise and dirt and racket and rush—hustling 
down to school in the subway, and hustling 
through classes and hurrying back home and 
hurrying through lessons to hurry out to 
some movie, or club, or party or something, 
—sometimes, do you know, it doesn’t seem 
real. 
know how to say it,—but it seems as if I 


Sometime I feel as if,—I don’t just . 
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Was just spinning around listening to a lot 
of words that didn’t make any sense. 

Eyebrows smiled a faintly superior smile. 
“Well of course you always were sort of 
funny, Lil,” she said. “You never did have 
so much speed as me. For Heaven’s sake 
why did you ever leave Greenvale? Why’d 
you ever come to N’York?” 

“Oh,” replied Lipstick, “The schools in 
Greenvale were so old-fashioned and course 
Dad wanted us to have every advantage. 
He and mother always wanted us to have all 
the really worthwhile things, you know. 
Oh, here’s my corner!” 

As her slim, boyish little figure vanished 
down a side street, Eyebrows with a deep 
sigh, opened her algebra and I resumed my 
reading of Gitanjali. ‘The stanzas my eye 
fell upon read: 

“There comes the morning with the 
golden basket in her right hand bearing the 
wreath of beauty, silently to crown the 
earth. 

“And there comes the evening over the 
lonely meadows deserted by herds, through 
trackless paths, carrying cool draughts of 
peace in her golden pitcher from the western 
ocean of rest. 

“But there, where spreads the infinite sky 
for the soul to take her flight in, reigns the 
stainless white radiance. ‘There is no day 
nor night, nor form nor color, and never, 
never a word.” 





Parent-Teacher meetings. 





From the National Education Association 


E have just received two very interesting publications from the National 
Education Association. The Proceedings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, including all the very fine addresses at the recent meeting in 
Washington, offers material for reading and discussion both for the home and for 


Because of the special interest in our American history aroused by the Sesqui- 
Centennial, the National Education Association has issued pageant episodes for 
schools and colleges in commemoration of the 150th anniversary of the Signing 
of the Declaration of Independence, beginning at the first grade and including 
tableaux, songs, little plays and pageants. 
of American Independence, may be secured from the National Education Asso- 
ciation office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., for fifty cents, 
single copy ; five or more copies, forty cents each. 
notes as well as words are supplied for the music. 


The book, which is called the Drama 


It is profusely illustrated, and 
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Action? Action?? Action??? Have You Done Your Part? 


BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Editor of The Journal of the National Education Association 


ERE you asked to give one hour 
a month that children everywhere 
might have a better chance, would 


you think that a heavy demand upon your 
time? It is not much to give to a noble 
cause in a nation as big as the United States. 
And yet that hour given by a million parents 
would mean a new day for education. 
Parents, teachers, and children work against 
many obstacles that could be removed by a 
little sustained attention to our common 
problems. 

One of our problems that is ripe for 
action just now is a bill before Congress 
proposing to create a Department of Educa- 
tion with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. ‘That proposal has been before 
Congress in various forms for the last eight 
years. ‘Those who know the national need 
for research and leadership in education 
have a firm conviction that the measure will 
continue to be before Congress until educa- 
tion is given Cabinet recognition along with 
agriculture, commerce, and labor. 

But why wait two years or ten years for 
this important step forward? The present 
bill (H. R. 5000, S. 291), has been sea- 
soned and revised. Its purpose has been 
endorsed and re-endorsed by the National 
Education Association, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and many 
other civic and educational bodies. There 
is little solid opposition. The old reorgani- 
zation program which has stood in the way 
for years is now no longer a possibility. 

Joint hearings were held before a com- 
mittee of the Senate and House on February 
24, 25, and 26. An excellent record is now 
available in the published report of that 
hearing. Already copies of this report have 


been requested in remarkable numbers. Cit- 
izens interested in the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Education have written from every 
section of the United States to Congress- 
men asking for copies of this valuable docu- 
ment. The next step is to have the Educa- 
tion Bill reported by the House Committee 
on Education to the legislative calendar of 
the House and by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor to the calendar of the 
Senate. The measure would then be ready 
for action in its turn. 

Congress is inclined to deal first with 
legislation that the most people want. 
Members who favor particular bills are 
helped by thoughtful expressions of opinion 
from their constituents. Have you written 
your Congressman on behalf of a Depart- 
ment of Education? Have you given your 
hour to the common service? Now is the 
time to act. Make yourself count for the 
schools and the children. 

The First Thing to Do. Write to the 
member who represents your district, care 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C., 
saying that you are interested in the Educa- 
tion Bill, H. R. 5000, S. 291. Ask him if he 
will not personally see the members of the 
House Committee on Education and urge 
each one to report the bill out of Committee 
soon. Even those who are opposed to the 
measure should not object to giving it a 
hearing before the House of Representatives. 
Let no parent fail to do this. It is an op- 
portunity for service; for applied citizen- 
ship. Can anyone teach citizenship who 
does not do his part as a citizen? 

Other Things to Do. First. Have the 
measure presented in parent-teacher meet- 
ings, women’s study groups, and business 
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men’s luncheon clubs. Have these groups 
adopt and send to members of Congress 
resolutions favoring the passage of the bill. 
Encourage the use of the following question 
for debates on every possible occasion: 

RESOLVED that the Bill sponsored by the 
National Education Association providing 
for a Department of Education with a 
Secretary in the President’s Cabinet should 
be enacted into law. (Bill S. 291, H. R. 
5000. ) 

Second. Write your representative in 
Congress asking for a copy of the Report of 
the Joint Hearing on H. R. 5000, S. 291, 
a bill providing for a Department of Educa- 
tion with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. This is a priceless document. 
Some day we shall look back to it as we now 
look to Horace Mann’s famous reports. 
Every citizen is entitled to a copy free. 
Write your Congressman for yours. En- 
courage your friends to do likewise. 

Third. Remember that great things are 
not done in a day. Any cause worth win- 
ning is worth working for to the end. Have 
you given your hour this month? Plan to 
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give it next month, and the next, and the 
next (even next year, and the next, and 
the next), until education in this land that 
boasts of its schools shall be recognized, as 
it is in every other important country in the 
world, by a minister of education. 

Pioneers have toiled to found our schools; 
to bring system out of chaos; to establish 
the offices of city superintendent and state 
superintendent; to protect childhood with 
compulsory education laws; to provide a 
fair start in life for every child. Every one 
of these advances has been opposed. ‘The 
arguments that are now used against the 
Education Bill were marshalled against 
them. ‘They won because they were right 
as the Education Bill is right. They won 
because citizens worked for them year in 
and year out in the name of childhood and 
civic duty and opportunity. No nation now 
fights a war on short term enlistments. It 
wants soldiers for the duration of the strug- 
gle. ‘The call now is for men and women 
who believe in childhood and the schools 
who are willing to work actively for the 
Education Bill until victory is won. 


The One-Room School 


T would seem that some of our good readers are of the opinion that a class of would- 
be reformers is seeking to annihilate the “little red school-house” and all its time- 
honored traditions. I have, perhaps, no right either to confirm or deny such an 











opinion, but since it is wholly erroneous so far as the Parent-Teacher Association is 
concerned, I feel I must “speak out in meetin’ ”’ in behalf of this splendid organization. 

That the said little red schoolhouse has had a long and honorable career none can 
gainsay, but, as some one replied to the rampant orator who was extolling the patriotic 
achievements of a by-gone generation, ‘““We can’t cash in on what our great-grandad- 
dies did at Bunker Hill.” ‘The little red schoolhouse must stand on its own merits, 
receiving praise for its excellencies and censure for its shortcomings according to the 
standards of today, not of by-gone days. 

It is the mission of the Parent-Teacher Association to keep those standards high 
and ever higher, for “our horizon widens ever as we move,” remembering always the 
one great objective—the citizen of tomorrow. Someone has said, ““We cannot get out 
of our children more than they have in them—but we can so easily get less.” Shall we 
be content, then, with the laurels of the past, satisfied to accept that “less” to which 
our children may attain, often under conditions menacing to their health and morals? 
If we have investigated those conditions, whether in the little red schoolhouse in the 
country, or the great brick building in the city, and made them what they should be to 
the utmost of our ability, then, and only then, have we earned the privilege of indulging 
in a reasonable amount of self-congratulatory reflection., However, until the dawn of 
that millenial day, let us remember that we cannot substitute sentiment for sanitation, 
nor effusion for efficiency —Bessie M. Nixon, Hancock County, IIl., in The Prairie 
Farmer. 

















The Children’s Foundation 
STUDY COURSE 


BASED UPON “THE CHILD: HIS NATURE AND HIS NEEDS” 


CONDUCTED BY M. V. 0’SHEA 


Professor of Education, the University of Wisconsin 





SEVENTEENTH LESSON 
Making the Child's School Life Happy and Fruitful 


I. THE EXPERIENCES OF ONE’S CHILD- 
HOOD AND YOUTH DETERMINE 
ONE’S TEMPERAMENTAL AND 
EMOTIONAL LIFE IN MATURITY 

N the preceding lesson, XVI, attention 
| directed to the very large role 

which the school plays in the life of 
every child in our country. Is it important 
that we should try to make school life 
agreeable? You who are studying this les- 
son—what conception do you have in re- 
gard to the aim of life in respect to this 
matter of happiness? Do you think one 
should spend his days in discontent and dis- 
tress as a discipline and a preparation for 
things to come? Or do you think that 
one’s life is successful just to the extent 
that it is a happy one? 

People differ in their views regarding 
this vital matter; and whatever view they 
hold will determine their attitude toward 
the training of the young. One who be- 
lieves that the primary need is to undergo 
suffering so as to purify the spirit will con- 
clude that school life should not be dif- 
ferent from life outside of school—that is, 
it should be filled with drudgery and pen- 
alties for misdeeds or failure to perform 
tasks. “Those who regard life as a failure 
if unhappiness predominates will try to 
arrange a child’s program in school so that 
drudgery, irritation, anger, fear, and pain 
will be reduced to a minimum or eliminated 
altogether. The present writer holds 
strongly to the latter view, and he is in ac- 
cord with the majority but not with all of 
the people in our country today. 
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The writer believes that our present-day 
knowledge of human nature endorses the 
view that the happier we can make a 
child’s schooldays, the more useful, stable 
and satisfactory his life will be in matur- 
ity. Every unhappy experience in child- 
hood leaves its mark on the nervous system, 
and it will play a part in the later life of 
the individual. The more of drudgery 
there is during childhood and youth, the 
less enthusiastic, dynamic, and successful 
the individual will be in maturity. The 
more he is upbraided, punished, frightened, 
the more he will be handicapped as an 
adult. The freer his life is in childhood 
from irritation, anger, coercion, the happier 
and more successful he will be in adult- 
hood. 

The psychologists are universally agreed 
on the principle that the experiences of 
childhood and youth leave impressions in 
subconsciousness, and these determine what 
he does and how he feels during mature 
life, though he: may not know that these 
impressions are driving him in one direc- 
tion or another. He may be unaware that 
his moodiness, his apprehension of danger, 
his antipathy to the people around him, his 
readiness to fly into a passion, on the one 
hand, or his cheerfulness, his optimism, his 
friendliness with the people among whom 
he lives, his courage, and so on, on the 
other hand, arise out of the depths of sub- 
consciousness according as the experiences 
of childhood and youth have been happy or 


the reverse. 
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In respect to the impressions that are 
made during school life—think over your 
own career. Are your memories of school 
mainly pleasant or mainly unpleasant? 
Whichever they are, try to account for 
them. Did you like the studies you pur- 
sued? Did you attack them spontaneously, 
or did you have to be driven in tears to 
apply yourself to them? Have you re- 
newed your acquaintance with any of your 
studies since you left school because of the 
agreeable memories you have of them? Or 
when you got through with a study, did you 
discard everything relating to it forever? 

Pupils sometimes burn their books when 
they complete a course because their feeling 
towards them is hateful. What is the 
effect upon a child’s nature of hating a 
study? Have you ever reflected on the 
fact that the more hates one holds the more 
handicapped and hateful he is? Would 
you deliberately make a child hate any- 
thing, unless it were an evil which he would 
have to avoid in his life? 


II CAN SCHOOL LIFE BE BOTH HAPPY 
AND FRUITFUL? 


American teachers have been making a 
supreme effort during the past twenty or 
twenty-five years to present studies in the 
school so that pupils will be interested in 
them and will apply themselves spon- 
taneously to them. Educational psycholo- 
gists maintain that a pupil will derive far 
more benefit in every way from mental 
work that he /ikes as contrasted with work 
for which he cares nothing, and especially 
work that he hates. He can learn any 
subject he is interested in much more 
quickly and thoroughly, and he can remem- 
ber it much longer than is true of any sub- 
ject he dislikes. 

Parents and teachers have tried to defend 
drudgery in the schoolroom. It was pointed 
out in a previous lesson that we always try 
to find arguments to defend our practice, 
whether it is right or wrong. ‘This praise 


of mere drudgery is a defense-reaction pure 
and simple, and American teachers are 
abandoning it just as rapidly as they are 
clever enough to teach so as to win the in- 
terest and devotion of pupils. 

What studies were you interested in when 
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you were a pupil? Which subjects did you 
dislike? Which has had the greater influence 
in your life? . Have you completely for- 
gotten any subject? If so, did you study it 
with interest and with enthusiasm when 
you were in school ? 


The methods in American schools have 
changed completely during the last fifteen or 
twenty years. Read Chapter XIX entire, 
which shows in a concrete way what is tak- 
ing place in respect to the methods of teach- 
ing the various school subjects. Then de- 
bate this question: Would it be better for a 
pupil to be required to sit in his seat and 
memorize the words in his book rather 
than to be upon his feet and experimenting 
with the things he is learning so as to find 
out by first-hand experience the facts con- 
cerning them ? 

Have you ever asked yourself this question 
—Why are people more interested in doing 
rather than merely memorizing in respect to 
anything, inside or outside of school? Is 
this the answer,—Because nature intends 
that one shall learn by doing and not by 
memorizing, because the former is more vital 
and fruitful? This answer suggests the 
fundamental principle underlying modern 
educational methods. We are trying to find 
a way to teach every topic so that pupils 
can learn by doing rather than by mere 
memorizing. Just to the extent that we are 
succeeding in this we are increasing the 
interest which pupils take in school work 
and the value which they derive from it. 
When we shall have found ways to teach 
every topic in a concrete, dynamic manner, 
we will have banished drudgery and in- 
difference and hatefulness from the class- 
room. And as we banish drudgery, indif- 
ference, and hatefulness, we will increase 
the benefits derived from school work. A 
careful study of Chapter XIX will reveal 
the progress we have made in respect to this 
matter in the various studies. 


III. IMPROVING THE PHYSICAL CONDI- 


TIONS OF SCHOOL LIFE 
We cannot make a child’s school life en- 
tirely happy and fruitful unless we can ar- 
range it so that he can do his work without 
physical harm or undue nervous strain. 
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One must be physically comfortable in order 


that he may enjoy any mental task which ~ 


he is undertaking. If physical discomfort 
is associated with mental work, the work 
itself will come in time to be disliked, and 
the memory of it will not be agreeable. If 
those who are studying these lessons can 
become convinced that one’s emotional and 
temperamental life in maturity is determined 
very largely by his experiences in childhood 
and youth, which have left impressions in 
the depths of subconsciousness, they will 
never assume an indifferent attitude toward 
the problems of making everything in the 
child’s life as free as possible from irritation, 
distress or pain of any sort. 

In connection with this topic, read Chap- 
ter XX, which discusses matters connected 
with the improvement of the physical life of 
the school child,—problems of ventilation, 
of sanitation, of schoolroom furniture so 
that pupils may avoid painful or unhealthful 
postures, and so on. American teachers are 
making a serious study of these factors, all 
of which play an important part in determin- 
ing whether school life will be happy and 
fruitful, or indifferent or positively hateful. 

At best, school work involves some nerv- 
ous strain and stress. We are striving in 
the schools to reduce this to a minimum. 
What is the situation in your own school? 
Do children come home fatigued after a 
school day? Are they irritable? Do they 
lose color and weignt as they go on through 
the school year? If so, there is something 
wrong in your school. Either the physical 
conditions in the school buildings are un- 
satisfactory ; or the discipline of the school 
is too rigid so that the pupils are required 
to sit in fixed seats too long at a time; or 
there is little interest or enthusiasm in the 
work so that pupils have to be driven to 
apply themselves to their tasks; or the 
teacher’s personality or voice is irritating ; 
or the child is apprehensive of trouble either 
in his school work or in his contact with his 
playmates. 

You should be able to diagnose the situa- 
tion so as to find out what unfavorable fac- 
tors are operating to produce overstrain in 
your children. If you are working with a 
Parent-Teacher Association, it ought not 


to be a difficult task to modify the school life 
of children so that they will not come home 
at night suffering from overstrain, no matter 
what the cause of it may be. 


IV. MOST COUNTRY CHILDREN DO NOT 
HAVE A SQUARE DEAL IN THE 
MATTER OF SCHOOL LIFE 

Did you have any of your schooling in 
a one-room ungraded school? If so, would 
you like to have your children have the same 
experience that you had? Was the school 
building hygienic? Was the furniture 
adapted to your physical needs? Did the 
teacher have an adequate knowledge of the 
subjects she taught, and was she skillful in 
teaching them? Did you really like your 
school work? Would you go over the same 
regimen again if you were given a chance 
to do so? 

The one-room ungraded school con- 
stitutes the most serious problem in Ameri- 
can education. Read pages 438 to 440, 
which show what the problem is and how 
we are trying to solve it. If your children 
attend a one-room rural school, are you 
making an effort to secure a consolidated 
rural school? Why do the people in your 
neighborhood tolerate the out-of-date rural 
school? Do they think it is more expensive? 
It is not materially so. Do they think that 
on account of rough roads it would be dif- 
ficult for children to go several miles from 
home? ‘This problem has been solved in all 
sections of the country, and it is probable 
that the conditions in your section are, to 
say the least, not any more difficult than 
they are in other sections where consolidated 
schools are flourishing. Do your people 
think that the consolidated school is un- 
democratic? We have passed the time in 
American life when the boundaries of a 
school district determine the social and 
political interests of the people who live in 
the district. Do your people think the chil- 
dren would be lured from the farm if they 
should attend a “‘citified” consolidated 
school? They are taught topics in an up-to- 
date consolidated school which make them in- 
telligent about and interested in country life. 

If you continue to tolerate a one-room un- 
graded school in your neighborhood, you 
will soon be hopelessly behind the times. 
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Do you know that all the tests that have 
been made upon the intelligence and educa- 
tional achievement of country pupils as 
compared with city pupils have shown the 
superiority of the latter? ‘This fact ought 
to stir you to try to secure for your children 
and for all rural children in your neighbor- 
hood educational facilities of a quality equal 
to that enjoyed by city children. 

Do you know that the health of rural 
school children is not as good as that of city 
school children, although one would sup- 
pose that it would be just the other way 
around? Does not this fact move you to get 
rid of the ill-equipped, ill-ventilated, un- 
hygienic one-room rural school ? 

If you have an opportunity to do so, ask 
children who are now attending a well- 
equipped consolidated school taught by 
trained teachers who have a knowledge both 
of child nature and of the subjects they 
teach, but who formerly attended a one- 
room ungraded school taught by a teacher 
who had not had much professional training 
whether they would like to return to the 
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one-room rural school. The writer has him- 
self done just this thing a number of times. 
If you will do it, you will receive an il- 
luminating answer from every pupil you 
interview. 


V. THE MORE EDUCATION THE BETTER 


Read Chapter X XI and reflect on the in- 
creasing importance which the school is at- 
taining in American life. This means that 
our young people are spending more and 
more time in schools, and it impresses the 
necessity of doing everything we can to 
make the school period a vital, interesting, 
happy and fruitful one. In any school in 
which pupils are unhappy, it is very doubt- 
ful whether the school period ought to be 
extended. The compulsory age ought not to 
be lengthened unless we can get rid of 
drudgery in the school room. A pupil who 
has been a drudge up to his sixteenth year 
will continue to be a drudge the rest of his 
life, because his feelings about work and his 
expectations will be determined by the long 
years of drudgery which he has undergone. 


Problems Relating to Lesson Seventeen 


If your children were permitted to do as they wished to do, would they attend school 
spontaneously or would they loaf or run the streets, —what would they do? 


Is it possible to conduct school work in such a way that pupils would rather be in school 
than outside, while at the same time they are gaining valuable knowledge and are learning 
habits of order, punctuality, companionability, respect for the rights and views of others, and so 
on, which will be of real service to them in daily life? 


Do your children come home from school in a cheerful or in a pessimistic frame of mind? 





Do they speak enthusiastically of anything in the school,—the teacher, their companions, their 
studies? Whenever they play school among themselves, do they magnify the unhappy in- 
cidents or the opposite? What traits does the teacher of this make-believe school exhibit? Is 
this significant by way of interpretation of their feelings about the teacher in the real school ? 


IV 
What effort is made in your community to provide wholesome physical conditions for chil- 
dren while they are in school,—properly adjusted seats, clean air, properly heated and humidified, 
and so on? If your children do not like their school, might they like it if they were physically 
comfortable while they were in the school? Is it possible to keep children interested in school 
when they are physically uncomfortable or lethargic because of improper ventilation, etc? 


v 


Do rural children in your state have as good opportunities for a modern education as do 
children in towns and cities? Are the rural school buildings wholesome; are. they equipped 


with applicances necessary to carry on modern education; are the teachers in rural schools as 
well qualified intellectually, professionally and personally as the teachers in the schools in towns 
and cities? 
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Forward March Towards the Perfect Child 


BY KATHERINE GLOVER 


HROUGHOUT this country on May 

Day will sound the call—which has 

never before sounded in any country 
in the history of the world—for the nation 
to rally in the march towards perfect child- 
hood. Never before has a country dared 
to set its face towards the hope of physical 
perfection, starting with its children. 

We do dare to express that hope. Science 
is even now at work to give us the data 
which will make us know what is a perfect 
child. In the meantime, while the facts are 
being formulated, we each in our own home, 
in our own neighborhood, begin to look 
about us for the healthy child, the nearest 
approach to the perfect child; to hold that 
ideal in our minds, and to approximate it as 
nearly as possible with the children in our 
care. 

In any march, knowing the goal is the 
first step. Having a recognized starting 
point is the next. ‘The starting point in 
moving on towards perfect childhood is with 
the individual child in the individual home. 
Here and now each of us has a contribution 
to make in this national drive forward. 

We must know what health is, the ele- 
ments that enter into it; what are its signs 
of hope, its signals of danger; understand 
how to foster it, how to protect it; by what 
means it can be built into the solid founda- 
tions of children’s lives; made a part of their 


conscious ideals and their unconscious ten- 
dencies. 

We need each to accept as a pledge, 
spoken or unspoken, our share in this great 
national parade, if it is to reach its ultimate 
goal. To do this intelligently, once we have 
sighted the goal, we must build with under- 


standing, co-operating with all the health 
forces. 


HEALTH IS BUILT AND MAINTAINED: 


1. Through the elements which the phy- 
sical body takes in: sunshine, air, water, 
food. There must be a sufficiency of these, 
especially with the growing child. Water, 
food and air must be pure, untainted; and 
water and food must be in right combina- 
tion just as the materials for a building must 
be rightly selected and assembled. 

2. Through habits which direct and con- 
trol the functions and activities of the body 
and mind. 

3. Through exercise to give development 
and stamina to the muscular structure, and 
play to give outlet and balance to the three- 
fold forces, physical, mental, emotional. 

4. Through the contribution which 
proper environment makes, physical, social 
and psychological, the environment of home, 
school and community. 

Enlarged and elaborated, these are the 
keystones of health in the individual child. 
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We need constantly to keep them in mind 
as the framework upon which we build. A 
child who has a perfect diet and regimen of 
physical habits and yet has little play life, 
no opportunity for free, outdoor muscle- 
stretching and lung-expanding, cannot be a 
physically perfect child. Nor is he who 
plays and romps and eats heartily, yet cuts 
his sleep below the quota able to qualify for 
perfection. 

One of the great essentials of health is 
balance; balance of intake of the things 
which build, with the outgo of energy and 
activity which tear down unless adequately 
reinforced. 

The sum total of the child’s health score 
is chiefly the result of inheritance, early care, 
early habits, protection and health stimulus, 
in the home, and the outer environment of 
school and community. What contribution 
have they made and are they making towards 
building your child into a perfect child? 

May Day is the ideal time to check up 
on these points. In the April Cu1tp WeEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE were some vital questions 
which serve as a key for an inventory on a 
number of these points. 

Every parent who enters consciously into 
the endeavor to build a nation of perfect 
children must have as objectives: 

Safeguarding the early building years of 
child life. 

Starting the child to school 100 per cent 
perfect. 

Maintaining a 100 per cent home environ- 
ment. 

Co-operating to secure a 100 per cent 
school environment. 

Co-operating to secure a 100 per cent 
community environment. 

Merely enlisting all American parents in 
these aims would mean that the first lap 
toward the goal of perfect childhood would 
be covered. 

The hundred per cent home environment 
is the most vital factor because the home 
has the largest contribution to make toward 
the health of the child, providing not only 
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physical environment for growth and de- 
velopment, the food on which he is to thrive 
and the regimen of living, but also the psy- 
chological atmosphere of happiness self- 
expression, freedom from nagging, fear and 
repression, or alas! the reverse. 

The hundred per cent school environment 
must be one where the child has a whole- 
some routine, proper physical setting, 
where his health is the very first considera- 
tion of the day’s program, where there is 
encouragement of health habits and a pro- 
gram that offers time for play and a plan 
that offers facility for play. 

The hundred per cent community is that 
which offers the maximum of wholesome 
physical conditions, pure air and water, and 
adequate housing conditions, safe milk sup- 
ply, play-grounds, official watchfulness 
against contagion, conscious encouragement 
of health. 

It is individual parents who must trans- 
late this great health aim into the reality of 
daily life and living. They, above all 
others, know the individual child. The 
rule and rote of all measures must pass 
through their hands for adaptation and ap- 
plication. 

They must know the child and _ hold 
steady through the years the vision of the 
final attainment, acquaint themselves with 
standards as they develop; measure the food 
that comes on their tables by returns not 
only in enjoyment and satisfaction but in 
health profits; measure the order and rou- 
tine of their household in terms of perfecting 
their children; take tally of the richness of 
contentment, cheer and spontaneity which 
the family life affords; co-operate with the 
school, supplementing its weak places with 
their knowledge and strength; knowing 
their community and co-operating with it, 
giving into its treasury reinforcement from 
their own. 

We shall move just so fast in this march 
towards the perfect American child as the 
ideal is incorporated into the intelligence 
and understanding of the American parent. 








Copyright, American Child Health Association. 
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Health Plan Adopted by Skidmore Students 


Te health plan which was compiled from several different plans worked out by 


the students of Skidmore College has been adopted by the College. 


The best 


and most practical points from all plans submitted were chosen and consolidated 

into one, which was approved by the Senate, the governing body of the College. Stu- 

dents of the College, also, as a result of their health interest suggested changes in the 

diet served in the College, recommending an increase in salads and green vegetables. 

The health plan may be helpful to high schools, particularly that part of it which 

pertains to mid-year examinations. It offers suggestions which might well be inaugu- 
rated as part of May Day activities, to be carried on into next year. 


Skidmore College Health Plans 


In order to ascertain better living condi- 
tions and individual improvement in the 
health of the students, we submit the fol- 
lowing plan: 

A. Dr. Wood’s health scale to be filled 
out three times a year—fall, winter, spring. 
The actual time to be determined by the 
Permanent Health Committee. 

1. To create more enthusiasm for bet- 
ter health conditions of the student, we 
suggest clean competition with the follow- 
ing plan: In the fall, using Dr. Wood’s 
health scale, obtain the average health 
scale of each class. 





After averages are 


computed, indicate this result by means of 
a thermometer placed on the bulletin 


board. A few days before the health 
scale is taken in February the thermome- 
ter again would be placed on the bulletin 
board, the averages of the class taken, 
and any improvement over former aver- 
age would be indicated. 

2. To determine general living con- 
ditions of the students, we advise the fol- 
lowing: Three or four times a year stu- 
dents will be given blank forms to fill 
out in order to gather the following in- 
formation: Hours spent on the preceding 
days in: 

a. Sleep 
b. Studying 
c. Recreation 
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B. In order to promote individual re- 
sponsibility and to awaken the right spirit 
regarding the general health plan, we sug- 
gest that four drives of inter-class com- 
petition be held during the year. ‘These 
drives would be on the following subjects: 

1. Feet and posture 

2. Sleep and rest 

3. Recreation and exercise 
4. Personal appearance. 


1. We suggest that for each drive an 
outside speaker be obtained to address 
the students on the subject of the drive. 


2. The Permanent Health Committee 
will outline the general plan and start 
the drives. 

3. The judges of the drive will be ap- 
pointed by the Permanent Health Com- 
mittee and a new group be named for 
each drive. 


4. The duration of the drive will be 
three days. 

5. Individual classes may determine in 
what manner they will present their sub- 
ject to the college. Committees may be 
appointed by the representative of the 
class on the Permanent Health Commit- 
tee and the president for a short period of 
time in such a way that the responsibility 
will be divided and interest stimulated 
through the entire college. ‘These com- 
mittees are to work up stunts and posters 
and novel devices for attracting attention. 


C. If the Health Committee deems it ad- 
visable, we suggest that they present the fol- 
lowing projects: 

1. Living Conditions. 
a. Light 
b. Ventilation 
c. Any other condition suggested. 


2. Nutrition and Diet. 


D. We suggest that a bronze tablet be 
given at the end of the year to the class ob- 
taining the most points during the year. 
Points may be obtained in this way: 

1. Winner of each drive. 
a. First place—5 
b. Second place—3 
c. Third place—1. 
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2. Winner of sport going on at time of 
drive. 
a. First place—5 
b. Second place—3 
c. Third place—1. 
3. Best average 
Wood’s health scale. 
a. First place—5 
b. Second place—3 
c. Third place—1. 


measured 


by Dr. 


E. We recommend that a one-semester 
course in hygiene be compulsory for Fresh- 
men, elective for others. 

Due to the fact that a need was felt for a 
more “sane Mid-years,” a committee of five 
met and formulated a tentative plan which 
they felt would create a more normal at- 
mosphere and enable every one to get 
through Mid-years with less strain and with 
better results. 

This tentative plan was submitted to the 
Senate, several additions made, the plan 
of execution worked out and was accepted. 

In order to bring this plan before the 
student body more vividly and to create 
the right psychological background, a chapel 
was held the Monday before Mid-years at 
which the Chairman of Senate presided. 

One student gave an amusing sketch on 
the many mistaken ideas and so-called cus- 
toms which are typical of Mid-years. A 
teacher gave a few concrete suggestions 
which she felt in looking back over her Mid- 
years would be materially beneficial to us 
all. Another student presented the techni- 
calities of the program, elaborating and ex- 
plaining the various details. She con- 
cluded chapel by reading the poem “Ode to 
Posture,” after which the students sang 
the Alma Mater. 

The plan consisted of the following 
points : 


A. Fruit and milk, and on the particularly 
cold days, cocoa, were served in the audi- 
torium between 10.15 and 10.30 every morn- 
ing of examinations. 


B. In each dormitory a certain room was 
arranged with extra lights and several easy 
chairs, and generally made more conducive 
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to study. These rooms were intended for 
use after 10.00 at night and between the 
hours of 6.00 and 8.00 in the morning for: 


1. Those girls with roommates whose 
examinations were scheduled at different 
times and for that reason would not be 
studying the same nights. 

2. Those girls who wished to get up 
early in the morning and who would 
naturally want a warm place to study. 

3. Any others who particularly wished 
to study in such rooms. 


C. Attractive and suggestive posters de- 
signed by the art students were placed on 
the bulletin boards, different ones for each 
day. In a humorous way various reminders 
were given which would keep students in the 
best physical condition during the Mid- 
year season. Such suggestions as “plenty of 
water internally and externally,” “get 
enough sleep at night” and “avoid exces- 
sive coffee drinking for stimulus” were 


vividly depicted. 


D.—1. Recreation between 6.45 and 7.15 
in the evening was under the auspices of 
social committee. 
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2. Helptul suggestions were made by 
posters in regard to exercise, such as ski- 
ing and skating. Basket-ball was held in 
the gymnasium several afternoons for 
those wishing to indulge. In fact, the 
gymnasium could be used at any time by 
those who wished to do so. 


E. A change was made in the quiet regu- 
lation which would allow the girls: 

1. More chance for uninterrupted 
study. 

2. Avoid the five minutes of ten con- 
gestion and rush. 

A decided general reaction was that each 
student felt that she went through Mid- 
years with less strain and was left in a more 
normal physical condition: 

There were several results that we might 
conclude: 


1. Better atmosphere established all 
through examinations, especially at meal 
time. 

2. Less cramming and more real con- 
centrated study. 

3. Some students concluded that keep- 


ing fit was the best way to get through 
examination. 





the State: 
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. Do not drink tea or coffee. 


n 


week. Wash the hands before eating. 





The Michigan Agricultural College sends out the following to the boys and girls of 


NUTRITION AND GROWTH CREED 


To Build for Ourselves Good Strong Bodies in Which to Live. These Things We Should 
REMEMBER 

. Sleep at least ten hours each night with windows open. 

. Spend at least two hours in the fresh air every day. 

. Take three to four cups full of milk, in some form, each day. 


. Eat three good meals a day. Always eat a good breakfast before going to school in 
the morning. Eat slowly and chew the food thoroughly. 


. Do not eat candy or sweets between meals. 
7. Eat two vegetables besides potatoes each day. Be sure to include, 
(a) A good serving of some green leafy vegetable, 
(b) A raw vegetable (or a raw fruit). 
8. Eat some fruit every day, raw, canned or dried. 
9. Eat some whole grains in bread or in cereal each day. 
10. Drink four to six glasses of water every day. 
11. Have a natural bowel movement every day. 
12. Keep the whole body as clean as possible every day. Take a bath at least twice a 
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JAZZ HEALTH PLAY 


HE bubbling little play given here, which was worked out by students of Skid- 
more College as another evidence of their intense interest in health, is worth 
passing on. ‘The words, spoken in jazz rhythm with the action falling in with this 
rhythm, make an effect more amusing than one can imagine just in reading the play. 


Try it! 


SETTING: Court-room with Judge’s bench and 
Secretary's desk. Mother weeping on Judge's 
bench. Secretary seated at desk. Judge com- 
forting Mother. 


MOTHER: 
Oh, oh—oh, oh—oh, oh—oh! 
JUDGE: 
There, there, Mrs. Life, we'll soon find your 
child. 
MOTHER: 


Find her. right away, I’m nearly driven 
wild. I'll give a big reward. You can 
put that on record. 

JUDGE: 
Secretary of the Court, you can put that 
down in short. 
(Calling off): 
Officer Oliphant, bring in an infant. 
OFFICER: 

Yes, your Honor. 
lar.) 

(Brings in child): 

Here is a child who was found on the 
corner. 

JUDGE: 

Now, Mrs. Life, you will no longer mourn 
her. 

Here is your girl, 

With her great big curl. 


(Perhaps I’ll earn a dol- 


Moruer (looks at child’s feet; looks up at child): 
If this is my dear, 
I won't shed a tear. 
Her feet are set right— 
But my! what a sight! 
Her head it droops, 
Her shoulders she stoops. 
Her posture is all wrong— 
She’ll never live long. 
Go, go—go, go—go, go—go! 
SECRETARY OF CouRT: 
Oh, what woe—oh, what woe. 


JUDGE: 


Just a minute, by your leave, 
We'll bring the next but do not grieve. 
OFFICER (to child): 
You’re a queer one, quite. 
Now stand up right! 
JUDGE: 
Look upon her—look upon her. 
MorTuHer (looks): 
Yes, your Honor—yes, your Honor. 
Worse and worse and worse and worse! 
That child needs a nurse—that child needs 


a nurse. 
Her tie is awry— 
Oh, I could cry! 
Her hair is all mussed, 
Her feet are all dust, 





MOTHER: 
No, no—no, no—no, no—no! 
Not that—not that! 
Why her feet are flat! 
And they flop and sway, 
As if they’d lost their way. 
My child’s feet have arches, 
Both straight and true she marches. 
Take that thing away! 
I am in great dismay! 
Oh, oh—oh, oh—oh, oh—oh! 
JUDGE: 
Hush, now hush. 
Don’t be in such a rush. 
There are plenty more, right 
behind that door. 
SECRETARY OF CourT (aside): 
Sniffle, sniffle, snuff. 
Piffle, piffle, puff! 
OrFFicer (to child): 
Now don’t be late 











And keep your feet straight. 
Jupce (to mother): 

Please look up now, 

And don’t make a row. 





Poking fun at unhygienic college customs may be more 
effective than sermonizing. 
wrote and acted requires no elaborate costumes or stage 


The little play these girls 


settings 
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Her stockings are wrinkled, Moruer (embracing child): 

And her middy-blouse crinkled. Yes, my daughter, ’tis no other. 

Her petticoat shows and JUDGE: 

Goodness knows— What's your daughter’s name? 

Her face is smeared, Is this one the same? 

Her whole appearance weird. MOTHER: 

Boo-hoo, boo-hoo, boo-hoo, boo-hoo. Her name is Health. 

What’ll I do, what'll I do, what'll I do-do! And she’s my greatest wealth. 
SECRETARY OF CouRT: JupceE: 

Go sit in a shoe, To claim her as your own 

I wish she would, I do. Proof must now be shown. 
Juvce: MOTHER: : 

Now I’m in a stew, I tell you she’s mine, 

I wonder what IJ’ll do? Her posture is fine. 
Juvce (to Officer): You'll admit she’s neat— 

Bring in the last one. ay she .: good feet. 

This job is nearly done. o pre a 


I'll show you a sign. 

Look just below her knee 

A vaccination mark you'll see. 
JUDGE: 

Your child is returned— 

The court is adjourned. 


OrFIcer (to child): 
Try to look neat, 
Take care of your feet, 
Keep yourself upright, 
And you'll be a fair sight. 


JUDGE: a SECRETARY OF COURT: 
Look at this girl. Where is our fee for the case, lady? 
MOTHER: MOorTHER (gives them money): 
My head is in a whirl— To you and the Judge not a cent I’ll grudge! 
My child! My child! MOoTHER AND CHILD: 
With joy I shall go wild! Health! Health, health, health! 
CHILD: SECRETARY AND JUDGE (at same time): 
Mother, Mother! Is it Mother? Wealth! Wealth, wealth, wealth! 


Not One Day but All Days for Child Health 


SUPERINTENDENT of a school, misunderstanding the real meaning of May Day, 
raised the question if it merely added one more day of celebration to our already 
long national list. 

The American Child Health Association makes this reply to that question: 

The purpose of the American Child Health Association in proposing May Day is 
not to extend the influence of our service by means of adding another “day” to the list 
urged upon the American people and upon the schools by various enthusiastic propa- 
gandists. What we urge is, rather, a consistent, community-wide program, worked into 
the daily fabric of life——May Day being merely the occasion for its public expression. 
It is no more the concern of the schaels than of the home, and of the general com- 
munity. In every case to be effective, such a plan must be continuing—built in—never 
the result of a day or a week of spectacular performance, worked up with an eye on 
the day’s effect and then dismissed into the limbo of things done. 

We think of May Day as a public profession of the community’s adherence to a 
practical ideal of child health. It need not be a school celebration at all, but a com- 
munity stocktaking. ‘The school’s present contribution to the child’s well- being, and 
its immediate plans for the further promotion of this well- -being, should unquestionably 
be set before the people in the most graphic possible way. 

Our thought in asking the co-operation of the superintendents of schools in the 
May Day program was that no health program can be effective without the active 
participation and co-operation of the educational forces. ‘To this end, we have invited 
the superintendents to co-operate with the May Day idea, leaving it to them, as is 
right and proper, to make such use of it as will be consistent with their policy. 

The school must back up the home and community; the home and community must 
back up the school; and all should jointly take stock of their child health assets and 
liabilities—simultaneously. This is the intent of May Day. 
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The Book Page 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


HE “villain” in Judge Lindsey’s vig- 

orous arrangement, The Revolt of 

Modern Youth (Boni and Liveright, 
New York, $3), is Society-aided by a mul- 
titude of lesser villains called Parents. The 
book is written by Wainwright Evans, as 
told to him by Judge Lindsey, whose work 
in the Juvenile and Family Court of Denver 
during the last twenty-six years has attracted 
world-wide attention. ‘The basis of the 
book is fact, true stories about actual boys 
and girls, conversations that Judge Lindsey 
has held with literal thousands of young 
people in the effort to adjust their difficulties, 
advise them, and in many cases save them 
from disgrace. 

The revolt of youth seems to Judge Lind- 
sey to be a true fact, not something talked 
about but really going on at the present 
moment. In a way it is not new. There 
has always been hostility between youth 
and age, but the present revolt has new 
phases, in that it is now more open and 
has more likelihood of succeeding because 
many former, external, economic restraints 
have been removed. His sympathy is with 
youth. He believes that they are only reap- 
ing the bitter fruit of the kind of bringing 
up that they have had, the blindness of their 
parents in refusing to admit to them the facts 
of life, and the repressive attitude of society. 

We may not accept Judge Lindsey’s 
method of reasoning. ‘Though we are will- 
ing to grant that it is based upon fact it 
leaves us in a state of confusion. Indeed, he 
seems to be in a transition state himself in 
his effort to reconcile conditions with prin- 
ciples. Nevertheless, in the main, no one 
who yearns for the welfare of children can 
fail to sympathize whole-heartedly with 
Judge Lindsey’s devotion to the cause of 
youth and his intense conviction that there 
is something radically wrong somewhere in 
the influences surrounding youth. 

His plea is for the wise enlightenment 
and sympathetic guidance of boys and girls 
in the matter of sex. He puts much of the 


responsibility on women, declaring his be- 
lief that the future code of sex-morality is 
going to be made by women. Ultimately 
he has faith that, painful as are the diseases 
that afflict human society today, they are 
really the discomforts of a change now 
visibly under way. 

Judge Lindsey’s book cannot fail to leave 
us bewildered and dismayed, but we have a 
feeling that a parent is shirking who does 
not face this problem and act upon it. 

* * * * * 

Judge Lindsey’s major concern is with 
girls because he believes their problem to be 
greater. ‘The head masters of six important 
preparatory schools in New England— 
Phillips Andover, St. Paul, Groton, Bel- 
mont Hill, Milton Academy, St. Mark’s— 
discuss various aspects of a boy’s training. 
The Education of the Modern Boy is by 
Alfred H. Stearns, Samuel S. Drury, Endi- 
cott Peabody, R. Heber Howe, W. L. W. 
Field, and William G. Thayer, with an in- 
troduction by David M. Little, formerly 
Assistant Dean of Harvard (Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston. $3). 

Religious, academic, and athletic in- 
fluences, the problem of college entrance re- 
quirements, and the future of the private 
school are dealt with, each by one of these 
experienced educators, and Dr. Stearns, of 
Andover, carries the subject outside school 
walls, putting the responsibility on parents 
in his discussion of home influence. Dr. 
Stearns’s long years of dealing with the 
parents of his boys has forced him to the 
conclusion that it is the parents who need 
discipline. (Really, if parents do not do 
their duty it is not for lack of admonition. ) 
He begs for a re-establishment of the old 
and tested ideals and the maintenance of the 
home as the cornerstone of our American 
and Christian civilization.” ‘The interest of 
this book is not limited to parents of boys 
in preparatory schools but is fundamental 
enough to be of value to those who are con- 
cerned with public schools and with girls. 
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Mary Discovers Play School 


BY JOSETTE FRANK 


Her cousin Tony emerged from the house 


ARY sat on the stone steps of her 
home. ‘The street was alive with 
the early morning activities of 


drays and pushcarts, vendors called their 
wares, and the hot street echoed their calls, 


next door, jumped down the three steps of 
the stoop, and started toward the corner 
with an air of preoccupation. 

“Where you going?” called Mary as he 








while women with bulg- 
ing market bags made 
their way back and 
forth in the crowd, bar- 
gaining here and there 
for three day’s provi- 
sions. 

There really was no 
room for Mary in that 
street. 

Here, at last was the 
vacation she had so 
longed for. School had 
closed last week, and 
Mary was free—free 
to “have fun.” But 
where? And how? 





[ 
| 
| 


The play school that Mary dis- 
covered is one of the summer play 
schools conducted by the Child 
Study Association of America. 
There are eighteen in New York 
‘City and one in Cleveland. They 
show how organizations and equip- 
ment which already exist can work 
together to give the child who 
spends his summer in the city the 
rest and change he needs, along 
with the maximum amount of fun 
and growth. 

For information concerning the 
organization and management of 
a summer play school, write to Di- 
rector of Summer Play Schools, 
Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica, 54 West Seventy-fourth Street, 


passed her. 

“School,” he called 
back, and paused a 
moment. 

“School’s closed.” 
Mary wondered at his 
ignorance. 

“Play-school, I 
mean.” 

“What's that?’’ 
Mary was mildly in- 
terested. 

“C’mon along, and 
I'll show you.” 

The two children ar- 
rived together at the big 





New York City. 








She had gone once to 


house where many other 


children had arrived be- 








the open square, where 
the big girls were playing hopscotch, and the 
little girls were just “sitting around.” She 
had sought the cool sanctuary of the neigh- 
hood settlement house, but found that her 
club there had disbanded, and the kind lady 
who had led the club had gone away for the 
summer. And here, after a week of vaca- 
tion and freedom, Mary had exhausted the 
possibilities of the block. She sat listless on 
the stoop, waiting vaguely for something 
diverting to happen. 


fore them. A_ lady 

greeted them. She was a pleasant, smiling 
teacher, and seemed very glad to see them 
She sent Tony off to join “the fellows” in 
the workshop, where he had important work 
to do, shaping various shapeless bits of wood 
which were destined to become a boat and 
sail the sea in Cuntral Park. Mary, she 
took by the hand and led off to a room that 
was very cool and clean. Here a kindly 
doctor looked down Mary’s throat, weighed 
her, thumped her chest, listened to her 
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heart beat, and pronounced her perfectly 
well though a bit under weight. Then the 
teacher took Mary out on a big covered roof 
where boys and girls, all about her own age, 
were playing a wonderful new game she 
had never seen before. With a wave of her 
hand the teacher in the center of the ring 
invited her to join in, and Mary was soon 
jumping with delight in a round of games 
both old and new, until finally, panting but 
reluctant to leave oft, she found hereself fol- 
lowing the other children into another room 
where chairs were arranged before a desk, at 
which sat another teacher. ‘This, she 
thought, was going to be like school. But 
soon the children all clustered around 
Teacher’s desk, on which were the most 
fascinating things: A big bow! of live, wrig- 
gling fishes caught her eye, and next to that 
was a tiny turtle, and some green things 
with colored flowers among them, and then 
a big shell, shaped like a star. Mary was 
even permitted to put her hands on the tur- 
tle, and the teacher told them wonderful 
stories about all these strange things, and 
where they grow and how they live, and 
promised to take them to the country one 
day to show them many more wonders. 

After that all the children went to a very 
big room and there seemed to be lots of 
other children there, too. And somebody 
played the piano while everyone sang. to- 
gether, songs which all the children knew— 
and how they shouted! 

Mary was getting hungry, and she be- 
gan to speculate on what might be waiting 
for her on the table at home—there would 
probably be some bread, and cold sausage 
which her mother had left there before she 
went to her day’s work; and she would 
warm up some coffee left on the stove from 
breakfast. She looked about for Tony, and 
found him coming up the stairs damp but 
happy from his swim in the pool. “Want 
to go home and get lunch!” she said. 

“What for?” said the knowing Tony, 
“You get lunch here.” 

The teacher Mary had first seen looked 
in at the door for a moment: “Hadn’t we 
all better get cleaned up for lunch?” she 
suggested. ‘There was a great shout of ap- 


proval as the children rushed down the stair- 
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way to the washroom. Evidently lunch was 
a popular part of the day’s program here, 
Mary could understand and share this en- 
thusiasm,—but why need one wash for 
lunch? But it seemed that this, too, was 
just a game. Everybody washed hands and 
face. It was fun—and Mary joined in. 

Lunch was a strange, orderly affair, 
Everybody sat at little tables, and things 
were brought on a tray, and distributed to 
each one by the little girl who sat at the 
head. ‘There was soup. And then there 
was meat with something else that Mary 
liked and that tasted something like spinach, 
but couldn’t be spinach for it wasn’t at all 
like the stringy greens her mother sometimes 
made, which she never would eat. Then 
there was pudding and milk. Mary hated 
milk. She would like to ask for coffee, 
But everybody was drinking milk, so Mary 
managed to finish her glass. 

After luncheon Mary went to the roof, 
where cots were put up in rows and every- 
body lay down to rest for an hour—each on 
a cot by herself. It was pleasant to just lie 
there and wonder what would happen next. 

Rest-hour over, Mary helped some other 
children make covers and curtains and 
chairs for a wonderful big doll’s house they 
were furnishing. Such pretty rooms for the 
doll to live in! Mary wished she could 
make her own rooms look like that. She 
saw some of the bigger girls sewing pretty 
dresses and aprons and hats for themselves. 

Then everybody began to put away 
things—needles, scissors and materials were 
laid neatly on shelves, ready for use the 
next day. 
ful day was coming to an end. She was re- 
luctant to leave this delightful place! She 
sought the teacher who had first welcomed 
her to Play-school. 

“Please may I come tomorrow ?” 

“Yes, and every day if you want to, for 
the rest of the summer.” 

Mary went back to her tenement stoop 
again, to sit there and wait for her mother's 
return from her day’s work. But vacation 
was no longer a blank for her. ‘The sum- 
mer stretched ahead as a shining vision of 
successive days of fun and companionship 
in cool, pleasant places. 





Mary realized that her wonder- | 
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THE CITY CHILD’S VACATION 
BY LUCY RETTING 
Director of Summer Play Schools, Child Study Association of America 


mer is the open season for mischief 

and worse. Idleness and neglect pro- 
vide a fertile soil for those rank weeds 
which are the despair of educators and 
social workers. Parents and teachers find 
in the summer vacation a problem of long 
days of unsupervised pursuits, often in 
unwholesome sur- 
roundings. To the 
children themselves 
vacation in the city 
too often means hot, 
restless days with 
nothing interesting to 
do. 

What are the com- 
munity’s responsibili- 
ties and its resources 
for the supervision of 
these children during 
the months of the long 
vacation? In New 
York City, as in many 
other communities, the 
summer fresh-air 
camps care for only 
a small: proportion of 
the children who need 
them, while even 
these fortunate few 


F OR most city children of school age sum- 





Mike and the other children in his sum- 


by the Child Study Association of America 
to demonstrate that through the co-opera- 
tion of institutions which already exist, such 
as schools, settlements and community 
centers, the city child can have a happy, 
profitable summer right at home.**: 

During the season of 1925 seventeen play- 
schools were carried on in New York City, 
with over 2,000 chil- 
dren from two to six- 
teen years of age. 
These, with one play- 
school in Cleveland, 
have become significant 
experiment stations in 
the all day care of 
children. 

Nature study, dra- 
matics, craft work, 
music, rhythmic danc- 
ing, play and games 
fill the child’s day in 
the play-school, which 
lasts from nine until 
four or five in the 
afternoon. A hot 
lunch with vegetables 
is served in the middle 
of the day. An hour 
is devoted to rest, and 
milk and crackers are 


usually enjoy only a = mer play school are learning to love music. served each afternoon. 


meager two weeks of 


playgrounds can give 
no consistent follow-up work or individual 
care because of the number and the constant 
shifting of the children. ‘The summer sessions 
which the public schools have established 
usually provide little more than academic 
work for children who have failed to keep 
up during the year. The vacation schools 
carried on by churches are too few to take 
care of more than a small fraction of the 
children, and they are often too sectarian 
for universal appeal. 

The summer play-school has been devised 


They never realized what pitch and har- As much time as pos- 
° mony meant until they made their own in- 
mee Outing. The struments and started a school orchestra. 


sible is spent out of 
doors. 

A medical examination precedes the en- 
trance of each child and the remedial work 
recommended by the physician is carefully 
carried out. Posture is improved through 
rhythmic dancing and through :special ex- 
ercises. First-aid and home hygiene are 
taught and nutrition is given special atten- 
tion. In classes in home economics and in 
talks before luncheon the children are 
shown the importance of certain foods which 
they may not hitherto have liked. 

Each school provides its own budget for 
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On a roof far above the hot city 


pavements these children are 

learning the joy of free, rhythmic 

movement in their class of esthetic 
dancing. 


food supplies and part of its 
teaching staff. The Child Study 
Association finds special 
teachers and in general pro- 
motes, supervises and unifies 
the work, acting as a clearing 
house for the co-operation 
which is offered by the different 
agencies. ‘The play-school in 
New York City would hardly 
have been possible without the 
backing of the City Board of 
Education, which furnishes 
teachers, kitchen equipment, 
transportation for cardiac chil- 
dren, and, where necessary, the use of the 
school building. 

So flexible is the method used in the play- 
schools that the aims are realized in many 
varying situations: they have been organized 
on rooftops of hospitals, in settlement houses, 
in public school buildings, and in well- 
equipped plants of modern private schools. 
These schools care for groups varying from 
fifty to three hundred children. 

By no means the least important part of 
the play-school plan is the opportunity it 
opens for securing the co-operation of the 
parents. The mothers of the play-school 
children have been organized into groups 





which meet regularly to discuss 
such questions as obedience, 
habit-training, diet, allowances, 
Some of these groups have car- 
ried on into the winter season, 
The teaching of hygiene and 
proper food habits has been 
brought into the homes in fol- 
low-up visits by nurses and 
dieticians, especially in the case 
of undernourished children. 
The play-schools have taken 
for granted that a child must 
be kept in good health, that 
he must play, that he must 
work, that he must adventure 
and explore. ‘They furnish a 








A hot lunch at noon and crackers and milk in the middle oj| 
the afternoon are served to all the children of the summer play 


schools. 


program of varied activities in which the 
child is given an opportunity to discover 
himself and his complex environment of 





people and things and institutions, and at | 


the same'‘time such guidance as to make his 
day by day experience contribute most fully 
to his dev elopment. The health service and 
the meals are no less “‘educational’’ than the 
art work and the nature study. And while 
the children show marked gains of the kind 
the educator is constantly seeking, they 
never discover that they are being educated. 

Ideally, the summer play-school is not a 
philanthropic, but a community enterprise. 
In its demonstration the Child Studv As 
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sociation has located its play- 
schools in the more crowded 


and has selected children who, 
for one reason or another, 
need special supervision during 
the summer. ‘There is no rea- 
son, however, why the summer 
play-school could not function 
usefully in any city section 
where children remain through- 
out the summer vacation. 


One of the play schools in New 
York City is fortunate enough to 
have a garden—and a garden 
club. The children begin work 
early in the year and the vege- 
tables are put to good use in the 
domestic science department. 








Study Outline—Planning for the Summer 


1. WHAT THE CHILD SHOULD GET FROM 
THE SUMMER VACATION 


A. A change of régime ; if possible, a change 
of surroundings and a chance to get ac- 
quainted with new children. 


B. Close contact with nature—out of door 
activities. 

C. Improvement of health. 

D. Rest and quiet for the over-stimulated 
child. 

E. Additional freedom, balanced by new 
responsibilities. 

F. Practice in tennis, swimming and other 


out of door sports requiring skill and 
activity of the larger muscles. 
G. Growth in self-reliance. 


2. THE VACATION OF THE CHILD WHO 
STAYS AT HOME 


A. Home and family activities. 
Hikes, picnics, automobile rides. 
. Carrying out of special projects or 
special responsibilities. 
. Tents in back yards or on roofs. 
. Sleeping on porches. 
Making collections. 
. Gardening. 
B. Community activities. 
1. Playgrounds, summer play schools, 
vacation schools. 
2. Supervised swimming pools, tennis 
courts. 
3. Community picnics. 


nN 


Dnt w 


3. THE VACATION SPENT AWAY FROM 
HOME 


A. Travel. 
B. Visits to friends, relatives, etc. 


C. Vacation on a farm. 
D. Camps. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS ABOUT OUT- 
DOORS AND CAMPING 


Education Through Play. By Henry S. 
Curtis. Macmillan, 1917. Chapter 14. 

An interesting exposition of the idea of 
the school camp as a plan for guaranteeing 
outdoor life and industrial and social train- 
ing during the summer for every school 
child. 

The Real Boy and the New School. By 
A. E. Hamilton. Boni and Liveright, 1925. 
Chapters 15 and 16. 

The author describes his own camp and 
shows how it afforded an opportunity for 
the children to learn to do things correctly, 
such as swimming, shooting, riding, canoe- 
ing, sailing. Chapter 16 is on the relation 
of the camp to home and school. 

The Coming Generation. By William 
B. Forbush. Appleton, 1913. Chapter 21. 

Some of the requirements for a good 
camp; how streets and vacant lots can be 
utilized for playgrounds; the school ground 
and the recreation pier. 

Games and Recreational Methods. By 
Charles F. Smith. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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AY is the month of: joy; we have 

forgotten the long, winter and we 

hay¥e come out to make gardens and 
hear the birds and enjoy the long twilight. 
It is the month of creativeness and the 
creative instinct exists all the way down 
through the family in various forms; it 
may be house cleaning, and painting, making 
new. curtains; it may be furbishing old 
clothes or making flower beds, or going into 
the’ woods to find things ‘that will grow in 
our own flower pots or window-boxes. 

This creative instinct in our boys and 
‘girls may take the form of love-making, 
and it is well for us to arrange as many op- 
portunities for wholesome recreation for 
the boys and girls together with adult com- 
panionship as we can pack into the one short 
joyous month. 

+ * - * * 


One of the temptations to which a Parent 
Teacher is subjected is that of exploiting 
the children to increase their own member- 
ship, or to make money for school projects. 
‘This is a subtle sort of temptation, and we 
don’t realize how far we have gone until 
some one calls our attention to it as Dr. 
Caroline Hedger, whom we are to hear at 
Atlanta, did to me yesterday. 

This physician had a patient, a delicate 
child of eleven, who became really ill after 
several rehearsals in the evening followed 
by public performances of the pageant for 
which they had rehearsed during the four 
successive nights. In a righteous rage she 
asked if something couldn’t be done to keep 
organizations supposed to be interested in 
child welfare from abusing children, and 
giving the place and the date where this 
thing happened. It is well for us to stop 
and think whether we are violating child 
labor laws, public health laws, and laws of 
parenthood, in allowing things of this kind 
to go on through our own associations. 

- . + * * 


Dr. Horace Brinces, of Chicago, in 
public speeches is calling the attention of the 
public to the growing slums of the rich. He 


says that the four-room flat or apartment 
where well-to-do parents try to bring up 
children are as detrimental to the health and 
morals of those children as tenements on 
back streets or rear courts, and contends the 
children have no better opportunity to play, 
to develop home spirit, and to retain the 
sacred privacy which civilization demands, 
and in other ways to develop into strong 
boys and girls. 

Whether this tendency to move into hotels 
and small apartments is, due entirely to 
selfishness on the part of parents who wish 
to avoid the drudgery of keeping a house 
clean and a furnace going, cannot be easily 
determined, but the tendency to give up the 
freedom of real home life seems to grow 
not only in our large. cities, but in all cities 
and towns where apartments exist. It is 
considered a grave danger to the coming 
generation, and it would be well for us to 
heed Dr. Bridges’ warning. 


* * * % * 


This page, which seems to be so largely 
devoted this month to health, may well 
carry an appeal to parents when they are 
helping plan their daughter’s future profes- 
sion to consider that of nursing. Since the 
days of Florence Nightingale, the world has 
admired and revered nursing. No woman 
can suceed in bringing up a family without 
the rudiments of home nursing, while the 
good health of her family should be amply 
assured if she has taken an actual three 
years course in training. We have been pre- 
judiced against this in the past because hos- 
pital training schools in the old days some- 
times had inadequate facilities and the teach- 
ing was done*by nurses without teacher 
training. In the old days also, young nurses 
were compelled to do manual work that was 
too heavy for them while they were nursing, 
but all of this has been changed and the new 
schools have so much of culture and comfort 
and specialized training that it is a worthy 
profession for any young woman who is 
trying to decide her life work. 


M. L. L. 
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The Round Table 


BY FRANCES S. HAYS, Field Secretary 





Taking Part in the Program 


QUESTION from the Secretary of a 

rural Parent-Teacher Association in 

New Jersey is the inspiration for the 
Round Table this month. ‘The question is 
so pertinent—so universally important, that 
we regret the limitations of time and space 
which necessitate a rather meager answer. 
So much more could be given—but when we 
all read the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
regularly, study the State and National 
literature, send delegates to council meet- 
ings and State and National Conventions, 
and, in short, utilize available resources, we 
shall all grow toward the realization of our 
great objects, almost unconsciously shuffling 
off the limitations which seem to handicap 
us. 

The Question—In a rural community 
having quite some talent for educational dis- 
cussions among the members, how may one 
best counteract the diffiidence, nervousness 
and modesty of those unaccustomed to par- 
ticipation in public speaking? We find it 
so difficult to avoid monotony since only a 
few are willing to speak. 

Self Consciousness in its varied forms, 
which always handicaps self- “expression, may 
obviously be overcome by concentrating the 
attention upon subjects of absorbing interest. 
Many people of real ability are hypnotized 
by the belief that they can’t express their 
thoughts where more than two or three are 
gathered together. They need to be en- 
couraged to adopt a persistent substitution 
of “I can” for “I can’t,” and to become ac- 
customed to the sound of their own voices in 
public by reading a question, a quotation, an 
illustration, or relating a personal experience 
pertinent to the subject under discussion. 


Group Activities promote confidence, and 
break down the atmosphere of formality 
which characterizes many audiences. An 
unresponsive or critical audience often causes 


even an experienced speaker to fail, while a 
responsive, cordial audience often stimulates 
an inexperienced speaker to undreamed of 
freedom of expression. 

Sing Together—folk songs, funny songs, 
rounds, patriotic songs, songs of sentiment, 
all kinds of songs. Don’t depend upon a 
trained musician to lead. Almost anyone 
who can read music and carry the tune, who 
has a sense of rhythm and isn’t afraid, can 
lead community singing. Send to National 
eos for the song sheet published 
by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 2 cents each or $1.00 for one 
hundred. Get a supply of community song 
books and sing with the enthusiasm and en- 
joyment which characterizes the noon 
luncheons of the Rotarians, the Kiwanians 
or the Lions Club. Sing until you know 
by heart America, Old Black Joe, Swanee 
River, Holy Night, America, the Beautiful, 
My Tribute, and other songs of universal 
appeal. 

Play Together. The Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 315 4th 
Ave., N. Y. C., has unlimited material 
adapted to every kind of community recrea- 
tion. Write to them, adressing the letter 
to J. W. Faust, who is chairman of Recrea- 
tion for the National Congress. You will 
be delighted with the helpful material avail- 
able through this organization. Mr. Faust 
conducts a department in the CH1LD WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE every month. Read it. 


Act Together. Secure a play which will 
require quite a number of actors, and only 
a few rehearsals. The “20th Century Fair” 
announced in the March number of CHILD 
WELFARE MAGAZINE page 412, may be 
just the play for you. There was a delight- 
ful story January, 1925, in Cuttp WeEx- 
FARE MAGAZINE which has been given by 
Parent-Teacher Associations all over the 











country. The “Old Deestrict Skule” can 
be adapted to any given community and is 
still great fun. 

Work Together. Dissipate shyness and 
timidity by “Socializing” your members. 
Participation in minor activities prepares for 
the more conspicuous activities. Plan to 
give every one something to do. The four 
organization committees,—Program, Mem- 
bership, Hospitality and Publicity, will 
keep a number of members actively busy. 
The hospitality committee should be large, 
and active in the many ways suggested in the 
Organization Handbook, p. 22. ‘This 
Handbook should be carefully studied, as it 
contains suggestions for the solution of 
many Parent-Teacher problems. Send to 
your State Branch for National Congress 
leaflets listed on p. 53 of the Handbook. 

Do Something Together for the School or 
the Playgrounds. Standardize the school. 
Standardize the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. (See p. 27 Organization Handbook). 

There are so many ways of securing 
general participation in the program by the 
members besides the rather formidable one 
of consciously and intentionally “making a 
speech.” John Randolph said that the 
greatest oratory he ever heard was a woman 
—a slave—a mother pleading for her child. 
That slave mother could not have prepared 
and delivered a speech. Some of the most 
valuable talks ever made in any assembly 
are inspired by such an intense interest in 
the subject under discussion that the super- 
ficial barriers to expression are dissolved into 
their native nothingness. It is a great 
achievement when we forget that we can’t 
do something, and just do it. When your 
P.-T. A. succeeds in developing an aroused, 
informed and active membership, you will 
have accomplished far more than good pro- 
grams at your meetings. You will be con- 
tributing toward the development of an in- 
formed public opinion—which is essential 
for an efficient democracy. 


A DOZEN MORE SUGGESTIONS 
1. The Messages of the National Presi- 
dent in the CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
and of the State President in the State 
Bulletin should be given on the program 
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each month. An excerpt can be read or the 
main idea given extemporaneously. 

2. Child Welfare Magazine Articles 
may be read as a whole or in part, or their 
substance given, followed by discussion. 
For example, the two articles on “Child- 
hood’s Handicaps,” in the January and 
February issues, lend themselves to group 
treatment. “Type weaknesses of parents are 
portrayed as The Flatterers, The Teasers, 
The Patronizing, The Honorless, The 
Helpless, and The Lordly. Each of these 
types could be discussed by six members, 
with major emphasis on the positive qualities 
which will prevent the handicap cited. 

* 3. Current Events in the Parent-Teacher 
Association. Allow five minutes for a mem- 
ber to report activities in the Parent-Teacher 
field as presented monthly in the CHILp 
WELFARE MAGAZINE under the heading 
“Parents and Teachers” or “Office Notes.” 

4. Current Events in Education. Allow 
five minutes for a report on educational 
progress from leading educational publica- 
tions, e.g., the State Educational Journal, 
Educational Digest, Journal of the National 
Educational Association, or School Life. 
One or more of these publications can be 
made available for program use through the 
teachers, who will be familiar with the 
leading educational publications. 

5. Current Events in Child Welfare. 
For example, among current magazines at 
the news stands this month, the following 
articles are of vital interest to Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

1. Sex, Art, Truth and Magazines. 
Atlantic Monthly for March 

2. She’s a Wonderful Housekeeper. 
What the American Boy Thinks of 

His Mother. 

Woman’s Home Companion 
for April 
3. Parents and Teachers—( Editorial) 
Saturday Evening Post, March 27 

6. Short Talks by the Superintendent, 
Principal or Teachers will arouse interest 
and provoke discussion. A common under- 
standing between parents and teachers is 
needed regarding, 

a. Breakfast and lunch hours. 

b. Nutritious foods. 
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c. Hours of sleep. 

d. Clothing, simple, modest, neat, suit- 
able. 

e. Punctuality and regular attendance. 

f. Home work 
tions. 


under favorable condi- 


g. Habits of obedience, industry, respect 
for authority. 

h. Visiting the School. 

i. Interest of parents in school work and 
activities. 

j. Co-operation in meeting educational 
needs. 

7. Reviews of Books for Parents fol- 

lowed by discussion,—Such books as, 


My Job asa Father....... Edgar Guest 
The Challenge of Youth. . 4/fred Stearns 
Child Training .......... Angelo Patri 


Misunderstood Children 
Elizabeth Harrison 
Character Training in Childhood 
Mary S. Haviland 
8. Poems from the CHILD WELFARE 
MAGAZINE and Other Sources. 
9. Study of Laws Affecting Children, 
local, State and national. Have a member 


give one law for the safeguarding of chil- 
every 


dren which parent should know. 
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Study the legislative program of the Na- 
tional Congress called “The Six P’s.” 


10. Slides and Posters are intensely in- 
teresting as the basis of talks on subjects in- 
cluded in the list of National standing com- 
mittees. (See p. 2 Organization Handbook 
and back cover of the CHILD WELFARE 
MAGAZINE.) Write to any of the National 
Co-operating Agencies listed on p. 56 of the 
Handbook. 


11. Standing Committees—On Thrift, 
Children’s Reading, Safety, Health, Social 
Hygiene and other subjects, working in co- 
operation with the corresponding state com- 
mittees, and utilizing the National Congress 
leaflets and the knowledge of skilled experts 
who are the National Chairmen, will de- 
velop among the members well-informed 
groups on all phases of child welfare. 


12. Assemble the literature of the Na- 
tional Congress and the State Branch, edu- 
cational and child welfare books and 
pamphlets, in an easily accessible room or 
corner in order that Parent-Teacher mem- 
bers may have access to this information. 
They will become so interested that they 
will forget self and their apparent limita- 
tions in the absorbing subject of the Child. 
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A school nurse in Chula Vista, California, supplied by the Parent-Teacher Association 
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Programs for May 


Dr. Cumming strikes for us our key-note for the month in his leading 
article, 


The Home and the Health of the School Child 


Many May-Day celebrations will be held in connection with Better 
Homes Week for the closest relationship exists between the two events. ‘The 
better home concerns itself vitally with the health of its members, and to en- 
deavor to gain any lasting results from the May Day idea without enlisting 
the active co-operation of the parents would be to prepare for failure. This 
issue of CHILD WELFARE should do more than provide a program for a meet- 
ing or afford occupation for a leisure hour ; it should produce community action 
for physical improvement, for civic fellowship, for the support of the schools 
in their efforts to do for all children what the homes should do for each one 
individually. If it does this, even in the smallest measure, let us know 
about it. 


For the High School 


1. The Home as a Co-operative Institution. 
Earning Health and Happiness. 
The Skidmore Health Plan. 


(A Parent-Teacher-Student program.) 


4. Editorial. 


For the Grade School 


1. The Home and the Health of the School Child. 
2. Earning Health and Happiness. 


. Children’s Foundation Lesson. 

(Base the whole program on this, discussing the problems.) 
4. The City Child’s Vacation. 
(This may be applied also to the Country Child.) 


For the Pre-school Circle 


1. Forward March Towards the Perfect Child. 
2. Pre-School Work in Georgia. 
(What is being done in YOUR community?) 
3. Does Your Community Provide for Every Child? 
(Assign and answer these questions.) 


4. Report YOUR progress in the Summer Round-Up. 


\ 
° 


Ga 
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NoTE.—We have not yet had an answer to our question; what would YOU like to 
see on this page? Please let us have it before the new magazine year begins. Editor. 
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LVational Office Notes 


BY FLORENCE V. WATKINS, Executive Secretary 


At last the copies of the Proceedings are not 
only printed but have been sent to all who or- 
dered them at the Convention in Austin, having 
been posted the first week in March. A few 
extra copies are available at one dollar ($1.00) 
per copy. Order from the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., enclosing check or money 
order for one dollar. This is a valuable publi- 
cation for general libraries and libraries in 
State Departments of Public Education. In fact, 
every city, county, and local school superintend- 
ent should have a copy for constant reference 
because in this volume will be found the reso- 
lutions adopted at the convention, which deter- 
mine the policies of the organization for the 
year; suggested plans of work for State and 
local committees, and reports of national officers 
and state presidents. 





In Ocean Grove, New Jersey, a local parent- 
teacher association is enjoying health plays and 
drills given by the children of the grades, which 
interest the parents and enable the teacher to 
show the parents what health lessons the chil- 
dren are learning. In this town also, class 
school basketball games are proving most inter- 
esting to the fathers. 

This parent-teacher association has decided to 
present a gift each year, at the graduation exer- 
cises, to the girl who has done the most for the 
school and has been the best all-round pupil 
for the four years in the grammar grades. This 
local group is only one year old this coming 
May and went over the 200-member mark at its 
February meeting. Good work, Ocean Grove! 





In Bedford, Pennsylvania, the Parent-Teacher 
Association created sentiment for a bond issue 
for a new school building, and worked unceas- 
ingly for it and then subscribed and raised 
within nine months the last $1,000 for the nec- 
essary $20,000 to complete the building program 
for the new Bedford High School. The pro- 
posed building is a most attractive three-story 
one. The National Office greatly appreciates 
the postcard view of the building recently re- 
ceived. 





In a letter from Kansas City, Missouri, is the 
statement that eight of the National pins were 
being given to the schools with the-largest Par- 
ent-Teacher Association membership according 
to size of school. These pins were presented on 
Founders’ Day, 1926, and then followed the 
statement: “A great number of members are 
wearing the pins now and are proud to do so.” 
The pins mentioned are on sale for 55 cents 
each if sold singly, or 50 cents each in quantity. 


Orders should be sent through the State Branch 
and should always be accompanied by check. 





Another item of interest comes from the Uni- 
versity Extension Division, Department of De- 
bating and Public Discussion of the University 
of Wisconsin: “We are very glad to include in 
our package libraries the copies of History, 
Dues, and Reasons. These will prove a factor 
in the development of an intelligent public 
opinion in regard to Parent-Teacher organiza- 
tions. The time is ripe in Wisconsin to take 
advantage of every opportunity for the promo- 
tion of this tremendous project. 

“You will be interested I am sure in the an- 
nouncement of the Better Rural School Contest 
put on by the Wisconsin Farmers and fostered 
also by the education people of this state. The 
point that would interest you especially is the 
item for the organization and maintenance of a 
regular Parent-Teacher organization counting 
25 points. No other item is given 25 points 
except for each one percent increase in the 
percentage of items over the year before. If 
you do not have the full detail of this contest, 
I would be very glad to supply it.” 





The Children’s Bureau is issuing some splen- 
did documents. One recently received is en- 
titled, “Disobedience, Lying, Stealing, Environ- 
ment,” and may be obtained by addressing the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This little leaflet would make 
an excellent text for a study group of parents 
of young children. 





The Playground and Recreation Association 
of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, has just issued a list of “Inexpensive Pub- 
lications on Community Music,” which might 
prove helpful to Parent-Teacher groups. 





In the CHILD WELFARE summary for January 
we read of a “Nursing Service in Minnesota 
Among Chippewa Indians,’ by Ruth E. Boyn- 
ton, M.D., director, Division of Child Hygiene, 
Minnesota State Department of Health.—Child 
Health Bulletin (New York), January, 1926. 

This is an account of the health work for 
mothers and babies of the Chippewa Indian 
tribe in Minnesota, carried on by Indian nurses 
working under the provisions of the Federal 
maternity and infancy act. 

Through an appropriation made in 1924, the 
United States office of Indian affairs has opened 
a sixty-bed tuberculosis hospital for Indians at 
Onigum. The large majority of the patients 
have been children with glandular and skin 
tuberculosis, brought to the hospital largely 
through the influence of the Indian nurses. 
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In a recent publication of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, notice was 
given “That the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America undertake the planning and 
execution of a thoroughgoing study of character 
values in different types of play.” We shall all 
watch with interest for results of this study. 





Beginning Thursday evening, January 238, 
1926, the Extension Department of Wittenberg 
College, co-operating with the Springfield 
(Ohio) Parent-Teacher Association, opened a 
new course in Parent-Teacher work at the 
Chamber of Commerce Building in that city. 
This is the first course of its kind offered in the 
State, and one of the very few courses in the 
field offered in the United States. It is in 
charge of Prof. H. J. Arnold, director of Witten- 
berg College Extension Department, and is con- 
ducted by Edgar G. Weller, M.A., principal of 
Roosevelt Junior High School, of Springfield. 
Seventy-five registered for the course. 

Principal Weller’s school boasts one of the few 
Fathers’ Clubs organized within a school dis- 
trict of the State, and is also one of the few 
schools experimenting with Saturday movies 
showing “Chronicles of American History.” 
Mr. Weller took the Parent-Teacher course at 
Columbia University last summer, and will con- 
duct two national credit courses in State uni- 
versities this summer. 





Des Moines, Iowa, has inaugurated a new 
movement of unusual interest. The announce- 
ment reads: 

Parents: We are living in a New Day. 
Young people are facing new problems. The 
City Council of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, through a special series of addresses, pro- 
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pose to help the parents of Des Moines direct 
the young people of the city through the prob- 
lems of a changing world into worth-while, 
efficient lives. Father and mother, you should 
hear every address. 

“The Plan: The City Council of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations has attempted a large and 
important task. Each day at 2 P. M., from 
Monday, March 8, to Friday, March 12, in- 
clusive, addresses will be delivered. Monday, 
Tuesday and Thursday at the Princess The- 
atre; Wednesday and Friday at the First M. E. 
Church. There will be no charge for any of 
these meetings. These addresses by famous men 
and women can revolutionize, constructively, re- 
lationships in hundreds of homes. Such a pro- 
gram is directly in line with the central pur- 
pose of the Parent-Teacher Association to fur- 
ther the life interests of the boys and girls of 
our city. 

“Fathers as well as mothers are expected to 
attend. In fact, the addresses cannot serve our 
city to the maximum unless the fathers are 
present. We especially urge the importance of 
hearing the entire series. 

“This series of addresses has been planned 
and promoted by a sub-committee of the City 
Council of the Parent-Teacher Association 
formed of representatives of Parent-Teacher 
Associations throughout the city.” 

The State President writes that the Council 
co-operated with the Young Men’s Christian 
Association which was responsible for the Re- 
ligious Life Emphasis Week in Des Moines. 
She also says that they have filled one of the 
theaters each afternoon with fathers, mothers, 
and teachers. Isn’t this splendid work? Des 
Moines Council and Des Moines citizens are to 
be congratulated. 








+ 








Where the National Congress Welcomes Its Guests 
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COUNCIL WORK IN WALLA-WALLA 
BY MRS. ALICE KEENEY 

The Council of Parent-Teacher Association 
of Walla-Walla was ready by September, 1924, 
to furnish all the circles of the city with a care- 
fully-prepared outline of work for the year, 
consisting of nine programs, as follows: 

I. September. Reception to teachers. Short 
talks: 1. What Are We Aiming At? 2. Parents 
and the School. 3. Helpful Suggestions Given 
by a Teacher. 4. Parent’s Creed. 

II. October. The Business of Being a 
Mother. 1. The Home Maker. 2. The Habit 
Builder. 3. The Play Fellow. Followed by 
open discussion. 

III. November. Better Literature: The Power 
of the Press, Bringing Boys and Girls and 
Books Together. Committees were appointed 
from each circle to meet the librarian of the 
Public Library in connection with National Book 
Week. A splendid display of books was made 
in all book stores. 

IV. December. Father and Son. 1. The 
Father’s Part in the Home. 2. The Father's 
Part in the School. 3. The Value of the Scout 
Movement. 

V. January. Practical Thrift. 1. Discussed 
by competent leader. 2. Thrift Week Handled 
in School as Teachers See Fit. Report results. 

VI. February. Our birthday. 

VII. March. The Social Life of the Child. 
1. Recreation. 2. Dress. 3. Manners. Followed 
by open discussion. 

VIII. April. Annual meeting. Election of 
officers. Reading Constitution. Elect delegate. 

IX. May. Convention echoes. 

The Council also appointed a chairman for 
each of the following standing committees, to re- 
port each month: 

1. The Kindergarten Movement. 

2. Legislative Matters. 

3. Publicity. 

4. Motion Pictures. 

5. The Pre-School Child. 

The Committee on Kindergarten is still faith- 
fully working for the cause by keeping in touch 
with all State work, getting reports of the move- 
ment, and bringing it before the Council. 

The matter has also been put before all the 
women’s clubs for serious thought and con- 
sideration. 

All letters, both State and National, pertain- 
ing to legislative matters have been brought be- 
fore the Council, to be reviewed before the vari- 
ous Circles. 

The chairman of Publicity has made known 
each month, by means of the press, important 
feature of the Council work. 

In addition to the Council Chairman of 
“Motion Pictures,’ one was appointed from each 
Circle, to meet once a month with the Coun- 
cil chairman, in order that the work might be 
carried on more efficiently. The Council also 
subscribed for the Motion Picture Bulletin. 


A list of approved films has been advertised 
each month. 

The Council has sponsored a “Health 
School,” including a baby clinic and an exten- 
sion course, with special emphasis on a mater- 
nity course. 

Valuable talks and demonstrations have been 
given by the city nurse, county nurse, and 
physicians of Walla-Walla. These schools have 
been established in some of the districts and the 
prospects are good for the rest to come in line. 
Splendid talks have been given on malnutrition, 
right food, more sleep, etc. 

The Council took over the sale of Christmas 
seals, and through the able management of the 
committee and the liberal response of the school 
children, the sale proved a success. Ten per 
cent of the commission paid the Council for its 
work was distributed among the different 
schools to be used as the principals saw fit. 

Valuable talks have been given on the “New 
Picture Study Course,” published by Brown 
Robertson Co., with the idea of introducing the 
course in all the schools next September. 

A set of good art pictures, owned by the 
Council, has been loaned each month to the 
various schools for the purpose of giving the 
children an opportunity of studying art and the 
great masters. 

At the last general meeting, the Council 
passed a resolution to furnish a children’s room 
in the Walla-Walla General Hospital, now un- 
der contemplation. The work to be accom- 
plished by each Circle taking its share. 

One of the strongest features of the Council 
work is the monthly reports of the presidents 
of the various Circles. Many new and original 
ideas are brought out and much is gained by 
this exchange of experiences. 

It is very gratifying to the Council to see 
how earnestly and faithfully the Circles strive 
to carry out the idea which the Council put in 
the form of a program for the year’s work. 

To date there have been nine meetings at the 
regular time—the first Wednesday of the 
month—also three special meetings. There are 
ten Circles represented with an average attend- 
ance of twenty. 


CHURCH SCHOOL PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION OF ROCKFORD, ILL. 


BY MRS. GEORGE A. WILLIAMS 


The Church School in Rockford, Ill., was 
named in honor of a fine old gentleman by the 
name of Church. 

About eighteen years ago a group of mothers 
were invited to the “Church home,” and at this 
afternoon party, the Church School Parent- 
Teacher Association was organized with fifty 
charter members, several of whom are still ac- 
tive in the association. 

This association has flourished at times, and 
then again the “flames have almost died,” only 
to be revived into a “bigger fire.” 
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Our association has grown from sixty-five in 
1922, to the largest membership in the annals 
of our history—two hundred members. 

The Church School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion affiliated with the Illinois State Council in 
1925, at which time we had one hundred and 
twenty members, and we sent two delegates to 
the convention held at Rock Island. 

The September meeting of our association was 
largely attended. 

A reception was held for the faculty, and 
Miss Snyder, the principal, was introduced, and 
she in turn introduced her faculty. Each was 
presented with a corsage bouquet, and after 
the introduction a group of boys sang a “How- 
Do-You-Do” song, using the teacher’s names. 

It is the aim of the officers and the Program 
Committee to have an interesting program pre- 
pared for each meeting. 

We also give an attendance prize, by giving 
tickets at the door, and the fifth number drawn 
is the lucky number. These prizes are donated 
by members of the association. We also have 
a roll call of rooms, the room having the most 
parents present at the meeting has the banner 
for the month. We try to begin our meetings at 
the appointed hour, and put our business ses- 
sion over in a snappy manner, and then have 
our program and refreshments. 

Our association has accomplished many things 
since its organization; has purchased pictures, 
a Victrola and a mimeograph machine; has 
furnished the rest room, purchased shrubbery 
for the school grounds, and donated fifty dollars 
to our school library fund. 

At the present time we are planning to have 
a country fair, or in other words, a “jamboree.” 
Programs are to be given in the different rooms, 
and we have a Japanese tea room, a mystery 
room and a pet show room, a small admission 
being charged. 

A cash prize will be given for the best pet 
display and bakery goods; candy, ice cream 
cones, “hot dogs,” balloons and fancy work will 
be sold. 

Our Parent-Teacher Association has_ the 
honor of sponsoring a Boy Scout Troop, this 
troop being organized last year, and it promises 
to be one of the best troops in the city under its 
faithful scoutmaster, Mr. William Legge. 


A PURPLE AND GOLD BIRTHDAY 
AT NYACK, N. Y. 
BY MRS. R. GORDON SMITH 


On Wednesday evening, February 17, many 
friends and parents gathered at the Nyack, 
N. Y., High School to celebrate the twenty- 
ninth birthday anniversary of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

From 8.30 to 9.30 a program was held in the 
auditorium of the school. This opened with 
“peppy” singing of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation songs. There were also several solos 
by interested friends. 

Mr. J. Elmer Christie, president of the board 
of education, congratulated the Parent-Teacher 
Association upon its work, both local and na- 
tional. In behalf of the board, he said they 
were ready to co-operate in all movements for 
the betterment of the school and its children. 

Mr. H. J. Wightman, superintendent of 
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schools, in his most helpful talk, said the 
Parent-Teacher Association could help the 
school in many ways, as: 

1. Bring teachers and parents to know each 
other and encourage co-operation. 

2. Aid parents to instill in children regard 
for authority, teaching obedience in the pre- 
school years. 

3. Encourage 
healthfulness. 

Twenty-six high school girls dressed in white 
with banners of purple and holding huge yellow 
letters of the alphabet, formed a semi-circle 
around a large birthday cake. As each lighted 
a candle, she gave the aims and purposes of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

These same girls passed beautiful purple and 
yellow baskets for the collection of $29.00, which 
was sent as a gift to the National. 

After this program everyone went down to 
the gymnasium, which was a bower of beauti- 
ful purple and yellow paper decorations. Here 
they enjoyed the “Henry Ford” dances, includ- 
ing the Virginia Reel, the Polka, Lancers and 
Quadrilles, as well as waltzes and two-steps to 
the tune of a “fiddle” and a piano. 

Refreshments of sandwiches, coffee, and cake 
were served, and the party broke up about 
midnight. 


AT BAYARD, NEBRASKA 
BY MRS. R. C. BASSETT, PRESIDENT 

A valuable spirit of co-operation has been es- 
tablished at Bayard, Nebraska, between school 
patrons and teachers by meetings of the 
Parent-Teacher Association. Half of the meet- 
ings are held in the evening in order to encour- 
age men to attend. 

A Patrons’ Day was instituted this year, and 
was held during October. The number of visits 
recorded by the teachers totalled about 650. 

Many children whose parents came _ from 
Mexico or Russia attend the Bayard schools on 
account of the beet-work here. A “Citizenship” 
program was given in January, a great part 
of which was given by the children of foreign- 
born parents. Talks were given on the rela- 
tions that should exist between those who are 
American citizens by birth and those who are 
American citizens by choice. 

The Parent-Teacher Association held a re- 
ception for teachers in September, at the be- 
ginning of the term. A health program was 
given in November. “The Child Four-Square” 
was the subject in December, and a patriotic 
program came in February. 

“Fathers’ Day,” “Good Literature,” and a 
“May Festival and School Exhibit” are planned 
for the rest of the year. On “Fathers’ Day,” 
the fathers of the community will give the pro- 
gram, without aid from the ladies. The crown- 
ing occasion of the year will come in May, when 
there will be an exhibition of school work, and 
a program given by the children and the patrons 
of the school. 

Ten dollars was donated to the Boy Scouts 
and the Girl Scouts this year, and three high- 
class pictures were purchased for school-rooms. 

The Bayard Parent-Teacher Association was 
organized in the spring of 1919, about two years 
before the Nebraska State organization was 
effected. 
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Between Safety and Sorrow 
—an ANCHOR FENCE 


ETWEEN your playground 

and the dangers of the high- 
way—station this ever-vigilant 
guardian. Protect the children 
in your care. 


Children are safe from speed- 
ing cars and snapping dogs 
when playing on Anchor-fenced 
grounds. They are more easily 
kept under control. Leaders, un- 


interrupted, are free to devote 
more time to games and instruc- 
tion. 


The coupon on the opposite 
page is for your convenience. 
Just fill it out and mail—and we 
will promptly send you complete 
information on Anchor Play- 
ground Fences and their endur- 
ing construction. 


Be sure to send for a copy of the interesting and helpful booklet, 
““Playgrounds—Their Planning, Construction and Operation.’’ 
See opposite page for information and coupon. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS, 9 E. 38th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Albany, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hartford, Conn. 
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IN SAGINAW 
BY MAUD H. VINCENT 


The Longfellow Parent-Teacher Association 
began about six years ago. We were all igno- 
rant of the work we should do, but parents and 
teachers were united about one thing—to center 
all activities on the good of the child. We had 
a very wonderful principal in the building, a 
woman of vision, who is with us yet, who never 
feels anything is too hard to undertake, and 
who teaches the child not only book-learning but 
character-building as well. To her much of. the 
success of the Longfellow Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation is due. Her firmness, kindliness, fore- 
sight, and common-sense have helped us over 
many a slippery place. 

During the school year we meet once a month 
regularly, but we hold advisory board meet- 
ings as well, where all matters of importance 
are discussed before they are presented to the 
association. Each committee holds its own 
meeting and plans and performs its work. The 
Weighing Committee weighs each child every 
month to ascertain whether he is nourished 
properly; recommends milk for the undernour- 
ished, and frequently buys it for him. We also 
have parties and suppers. Once a year we hold 
a Fair to earn money to carry on our work. 
In connection with the Fair we hold a “Baby 
Show,” or a reception for mothers and their 
babies at a health clinic. All mothers with pre- 
school children may attend. The school doctor 
and nurses co-operate by examining all babies 
that are brought, and the association offers 
prizes and ribbons as rewards to the babies 
securing the highest number of points of physi- 
cal perfection. These health clinics have been 
the means of doing much good, for mothers 
have thus learned any defects of their babies in 
time to correct them. Our Fairs have always 
netted us a nice profit. 

In order to have suppers at the school we 
had four long tables built; we bought table 
linen, dishes and silverware. We make good 
use of these. We believe that at all times and 
in all phases of our work we must have the 
spirit of brotherhood and good-will and the 
social atmosphere. Our fathers have become so 
interested in the work of the association that all 
meetings this year have been evening meet- 
ings and our attendance is about fifty per cent 
men. They frequently take complete charge of 
the meetings; at other times they take charge of 
the refreshments. They are chairmen of various 
committees, and at the last State Convention we 
sent a man who was a delegate who attended 
every meeting. One outside speaker recently 
remarked he had attended many so-called 
parent-teacher meetings which were mother- 
teacher meetings, but we had a real parent- 
teacher meeting. We have bought song-books, 
for we believe in community singing to create 
a good wholesome atmosphere for our meet- 
ings, and we sing. In order to be able to ex- 
press ourselves correctly and to gain confidence 
in speaking and making motions, we have con- 
ducted a parliamentary law class which has 
proved helpful. 

We have tried to be a help to our chil- 
dren. Realizing that a hot dish is necessary 
for the children taking their lunches, we 
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brought gas into the building, obtained hot- 
plates from the school board, and different 
mothers have prepared hot soups—tomato, bean, 
potato, etc., or cocoa—at a nominal price for 
the children. Through our efforts, the school 
board has installed a shower bath, and we have 
bought the necessary sheets and towels for its 
use. We have bought for the school a Vic- 
trola, the “400” and the “200” Keystone Slides, 
Co-operating with the school board, we have 
secured a very fine playground equipment. 
Every year we add new equipment to the old, 
so that now we have a real community play- 
ground. This last summer we paid for a play- 
ground director. Every winter we ask the Fire 
Department to flood the playground for a com- 
munity skating rink. At one time we had a 
story-hour when we told our children Bible 
stories, and it was clearly shown that the youth 
of to-day love these old stories. We provide 
treats for our children each Christmas time, and 
in June before the summer vacation. 

We are helpful outside. We provide cloth- 
ing to needy children in the community as well 
as to children in the school. We have spon- 
sored a Boy Scout Troop; we have contributed 
towards the Girls’ Work Council, have given 
fruits, jellies, other food, and clothing to philan- 
thropic institutions; also comforters to needy 
families. At one time we helped build a shack 
for a poor widow and her family whose for- 
mer shack had burned. When completed and 
furnished, the latter was better than the first. 

This association has bought one life member- 
ship in the National Congress. About five years 
ago, feeling the need of ascertaining what other 
associations were doing, we called a meeting of 
representatives from all the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations of the city, out of which meeting grew 
the present Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions—an organization doing a big work in 
Saginaw. 

Holding the good of the child always before 
us, the Longfellow Parent-Teacher Association is 
striving to raise the standards of its own mem- 
bership, to co-operate for the education and best 
development of the child, and to extend its use- 
fulness to those about. 


A MISSOURI COUNTY COUNCIL 
CELEBRATES THE NATIONAL 
BIRTHDAY 


The recent Johnson County Council rally in 
the high school building was a real inspiration 
to all who attended, and the officers of all the 
circles feel greatly encouraged by the response 
which all interested made. Mrs. Peterson, the 
president of the council, has been untiring in 
her efforts to organize the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation work in the county. 

The meeting opened with the singing of the 
Parent-Teacher Association song, “Parenthood 
United.” Mrs. Murrah Williams, president of 
Foster Circle, gave greetings in which she gave 
a history of the Parent-Teacher Association, 
and told what it has meant and can mean to 
the children of this great land of ours. Ralph 


Ball, a student in Centerview High School, 
sang a beautiful solo, “Bells of the Sea.” 

Mrs. W. A. Garnett, of Kansas City, district 
president, was present, and after a few words 
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Are You WISHING for Your Child’s Success 
or Are You PLANNING for it? 







Almost 6900 


Pages 


1 x 744x 9% inches 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS BOOKSHELF 


The most extensive, varied, useful, and attractive children’s 
library published 


GRADED AND CLASSIFIED 


All related subjects in the same book 


Thousands of illustrations—over two hundred and fifty in color. Every 
song, story, and poem children should know 


INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING 


Material for the baby to whom mother reads, for the child just learning to 
read, for the school-child who has to “look up” things at home, 
and for the high-school pupil 
The purpose of The Boys and Girls Bookshelf is to awaken as well as to inform. The material 
has been so chosen that it teaches all the qualities essential to a successful life. 


The Bookshelf can be purchased in sections according to the age of the child, for cash or on 
small monthly payments. 


Send for our FREE Booklet 
HOW THE HOME CAN CO-OPERATE WITH THE SCHOOL 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSRSSSSSSRSESSSRSEESESSSSSSSESBSESeeeeeseeseeaeeeeae 
The University Society, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Without any obligation on my part, please send me further information about The Boys 
and Girls Bookshelf and the Child Welfare Manual, also your free Booklet “‘How the Home 
Can Co-operate With the School.” 

Name 
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of greeting, lighted the candles on the birth- 
day cake. 

The invocation by County Superintendent 
Wood was followed by roll-call and responses 
from the teachers, who had been asked to give 
in a few words, any suggestions by which the 
Parent-Teacher Association could be of service 
in the school work. Miss Lund, of Pershing 


School, received a sympathetic hearing when, 


she made a plea that the surroundings and ex- 
terior of their building might be improved. She 
told of the good work of the Pershing Parent- 
Teacher Association in making the interior 
attractive with books, pictures, graphophone, 
rest room, redecoration, etc., but so few outside 
of the school know of this, while the bare un- 
sightly appearance of the grounds and build- 
ing are not only an eyesore to all citizens of 
Warrensburg, but give the traveling public, as 
they use the highway, a very bad impression of 
the Warrensburg public schools. 

Mr. Vincent, principal of the high school, 
with much feeling asked that the organization 
find some way in which to interest all of the 
parents, for, as he said, the real problems of 
the high school are not found, as a rule, among 
the children of the Parent-Teacher Association 
workers, but rather with those children whose 
parents for one reason or another, have no con- 
tact with and apparently no interest in, the 
work of the school. He said that the real prob- 
lem all over the country today is not that of 
“Flaming Youth,” for youth always has been 
and has a right to be alive, vigorous and “Flam- 
ing,” if you will, but rather that of flaming 
parenthood, which criticizes youth for the very 
things which adults themselves are doing. 

Mr. Fred House, principal of the Centerview 
School, was enthusiastic in his praise of the 
spirit and work of the parents as _ Parent- 
Teacher Association workers, and as a teacher 
said that the success of the organization de- 
pends largely upon the co-operation of the 
teachers and their realization of the fact that 
they are employed not merely to teach school 
five days a week, six hours a day, but rather 
that theirs is a life job to train the coming gen- 
eration to their greatest possibilities as citizens 
in this great democracy. Superintendent Wood 
said his hope was to have an active Parent- 
Teacher Association in every school in the 
county, working along lines outlined by the na- 
tional organization. 

The presidents of the various circles gave re- 
ports of their work during the past year, the 
establishing of a kindergarten in Reese School, 
and the interest of all the circles, through the 
city council for free textbooks. 

The afternoon session opened with a group 
of character songs by the fifth and sixth grade 
children of the city schools, under the direction 
of Mrs. Dorland, which were greatly enjoyed. 
A photographer took a picture of all present in 
the auditorium to be used by the state and na- 
tional in extension work. 

Mrs. Garnett was then introduced, and 
brought greetings from the state and national 
organization, and read a letter from State Su- 
perintendent Lee, giving his high opinion of the 
Parent-Teacher Association. Mrs. Garnett’s 


vision of the work and her plea for the young 
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people, inspired the workers here to greater 
efforts. A telegram was received from the 
state president, Mrs. Masters, of St. Joseph. 

Mr. Newkirk, the well-known welfare worker, 
was then introduced. He chose as his subject, 
“The Child of Today,” emphasizing the thoughts 
which had been brought out during the day. 

Mrs. Cooper told of the efforts of the W. C, 
T. U. to have the cigarette law enforced here, 
and asked the Parent-Teacher Association to 
co-operate in this movement. 

At the close of the program tea was served in 
the girls’ gymnasium by the High School Circle, 


McMILLAN PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
TION, OF MEXICO, MO., STARTS 
INNOVATION IN VISITORS’ DAY 


More than seventy parents attended the 
classes of the McMillan High School, Friday 
afternoon, in observance of the first open-house 
session in the history of the school. 

Upsetting the theory that older students do 
not care to have their parents visit the school, 
the senior class earned the half holiday, for 
having to their credit fourteen more parents in 
attendance during the afternoon, than their 
nearest opponents, the juniors. 

The half holiday will come soon as compen- 
sation for their efforts. 

The monthly meeting of the Parent-Teacher 
Association followed the dismissal of school 
with one of the most interesting and profitable 
programs in its history. The high school or- 
chestra, under the direction of Prof. Lightfoot, 
played several selections prior to the convening 
of the meeting by Mrs. Jewel Null, president of 
the association. 

The discussion of the following questions was 
led by speakers who were inspired with the im- 
portance of youth’s early training, especially 
from the standpoint of pedagogy. 

1, Why should a parent visit the classrooms 
of children? 

2. If parents visit the classrooms will teachers 
take their spite out on the child by asking hu- 
miliating questions? 

3. Why do children object to visits to the 
classroom by parents? 

4. What are the use of intelligence tests as 
applied to schools? 

5. Why do teachers hesitate to take part in 
parent-teacher meetings? 

6. Will the Parent-Teacher Association pro- 
mote friendliness between parent and teacher? 

7. How can friendliness be promoted among 
the students? 

8. Is the Parent-Teacher Association success- 
ful from the standpoint of the teacher? 

9. Is the Parent-Teacher Association success- 
ful from the standpoint of the children? 

10. Is the Parent-Teacher Association suc- 
cessful from the standpoint of the parent? 

11. Can the Parent-Teacher Association pro- 
mote home study? 

12. What is the primary function of the 
Parent-Teacher Association? 

Prof. L. B. Hawthorne, superintendent of the 
Mexico public schools concluded the discussion 
for the afternoon by summarizing the im- 
portance of high school Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 
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Help Them 
with 
“Home Work’ 









Here is a book that represents the Parent-Teacher ideal of 
co-operation between home and school. Thousands of copies 
are in daily use in schoolrooms, constantly aiding teachers 
in their work and clarifying lessons for the pupils. In the 
home it is mother’s first-aid when there is “home-work” to be 
done; it clears up instantly the questions that arise from the 
daily news and in conversation; it provides interesting, prof- 
itable reading on almost any subject. It will prove invaluable 
as the student advances through high school, prep school, and 
college. You wiil start your children right by teaching them 
the many uses of this remarkable book; soon they will learn 
to refer to it themselves as they grow older and advance in 
their studies. 


The Lincoln Library of Essential Information 


solves a serious problem for many Parents and Teachers. It 
is a whole library or encyclopedia compressed into a single 
volume. It contains a vast mine of vital information that 
formerly required sets of 12 to 20 volumes. Nothing of real 
importance has been omitted; subjects are grouped in natural 
order, and a comprehensive index puts any one of the 22,000 
topics instantly at your finger tips. It is more than an ency- 
clopedia, for it contains whole departments of great value to 
the student, not usually found in reference sets. 


Over 60 famous educators have 
contributed their specialized 
knowledge in the fields of Liter- 
ature, The English Language, 
History, Geography and Travel, 
Science, Mathematics, Economics 
and Useful Arts, Government and 
Politics, Fine ’Arts, Education, 
Biography, and Miscellaneous 
Subjects. The work contains 
2,300 pages and 900 illustrations. 
There are also 12,000 test ques- 
tions and a great number of dic- 
tionaries, tables, maps, and charts. 


We will be glad to send you free 
a descriptive booklet which 
shows the scope of the book and 
illustrates the ingenious manner 
by which so much material has 
been compressed into so little 
space. You will be surprised, too, 
at the reasonableness of the price 
as compared to encyclopedia sets. 
Just send the coupon today. 








We have space here for but one letter of appreciation, chosen from the 
many that are being received: 


A Full Reference Library 


The 
Having had The Lincoln Library of Essential Information on my desk but a Frontier 
very short time, I cannot express anything but great regret that I have not had Press Co., 
this invaluable help before. This volume holds a very liberal education, easily Dept. P. T., 


and quickly obtainable. In addition, it serves as a full reference library. Lafayette Bldg., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without 

cost or obligation to 

me, please mail me 
your new 32-page book- 

let describing The Lin- 
coln Library of Essential 
Information, the remark- 
able, one-volume storehouse 
of knowledge and reference. 


Mrs. Victor H. Maasstrom, State President of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association of Washington, Tacoma, Washington. 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 


Department 


LAFAYETTE BLDG. 


BUFFALO, N, a. DRATIEB, 0 00000 00000 ccnnete cients det 
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RHODE ISLAND 
BY ELLA THAYER DODGE 


The smallness of our State gives its people 
many advantages. The Rhode Island Congress 
of Parents and Teachers find this particularly 
true when they are able to convene their dele- 
gates each month during the season instead of 
once or twice yearly, as in the larger States. 

The Congress holds seven regular meetings 
each year, the first, or October sesssion, being an 
all-day affair out in the country with some rural 
club or clubs as hostesses. The mid-winter 
meeting is also an all-day affair at one of the 
State’s smaller cities. At these meetings the 
hostess clubs furnish lunch at a nominal price, 
and local school officials usually take a promi- 
nent part in proceedings. 

The annual meeting is in April, and, like all 
the others with the exception of the two above 
noted, is held at the College of Education in 
Providence. The forenoon is devoted to re- 
ports and routine business. In the afternoon 
the assembly is addressed by speakers of promi- 
nence upon educational topics. The other meet- 
ings of the Congress are afternoon sessions. The 
attendance is usually between two and three 
hundred, composed almost wholly of presidents 
and directors of member clubs. These direc- 
tors are appointed by each association, and 
carry back to their respective clubs, full reports 
of these meetings, thus unifying the work of 
the State organization and the member clubs. 

The smallness of the State also makes prac- 
ticable various Congress functions which are 
impossible in the larger State, for instance, our 
teachers’ party, inaugurated several years ago 
by Mrs. Charles H. Remington, now a vice- 
president of the National organization. This 
has become a very large affair, and is held each 
year at the Edgewood Yacht Club in May, with 
teachers from all over the State in attendance. 
A brief session is held in the forenoon with 
speakers on Congress and educational topics. At 
noon box lunches are in order, coffee and rolls 
being served free by the Congress. It is cus- 
tomary for the member clubs to _ provide 
lunches for their teacher guests. 

The lunches are eaten on the broad verandas 
overlooking Narragansett Bay, and after the 
social session adjournment is made to the im- 
mense hall where a musical and dramatic en- 
tertainment is given. This “party” gives parents 
and teachers an opportunity to get socially ac- 
quainted and produces mutually helpful results. 

Another social function of the Congress made 
possible by the accessibility of our meeting 
place to all our members, is the Annual Dinner 
held each January at the College of Education. 
This has become the most anticipated event ot 
the Congress calendar. It is the custom for each 
association to send its president, director and 
the principal of the school to this dinner while 
some clubs send all the teachers in their dis- 
trict, and Councils send school superintendents 
and other educators. The arrangements for the 
dinner are in charge of the Chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

This year over seven hundred attended the 
dinner, including many leading educators from 
all over the state. The dinner was preceded 
by a reception. 
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An orchestra furnished music during the re- 
ception and during the dinner which latter be- 
gan with soup, reached its climax in roast 
turkey and ended gloriously with Sultana roll, 
cakes and coffee. 

Dinner finished, the company adjourned to 
the large assembly hall of the college where the 
exercises opened with the singing of the Rhode. 
Island P.-T. A. Song by the large audience, 
The speaker of the evening was Rev. John 
Nicol Mark and his subject was “The Hearth- 
stone” in which he emphasized. the importance 
of the home in the complex life of to-day. The 
Congress double quartette rendered a group of 
songs, this being followed by a Roll Call of 
member clubs and the presentation of a silk 
flag to the Rochambeau Avenue Parent-Teacher 
Association which had forty-three members 
present ... the largest number of any member 
club. 

IN MASSACHUSETTS 

At a recent meeting of the Winchester High 
School Parent-Teacher Association on January 
19, 1926, the following resolutions were sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Resolutions and 
unanimously adopted by the members present. 
It was voted that a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the parents of every High School 
student. 

The RESOLUTIONS— 

We, the parents of pupils in the Winchester 
High School, desire to co-operate with the 
teachers in the interest of the school and in 
the education of our sons and daughters. Real- 
izing that there are many outside interests tend- 
ing to distract the attention of the pupils from 
their school work and to interfere with their 
educational training, and that the responsibility 
is on us to see that our sons and daughters in 
school are mentally alert and physically fit, 
with a serious attitude toward their school 
work, and believing that our united efforts will 
be more effective, we hereby resolve: 

FIRST: That systematic home study by the 
pupils, sufficient to master the work assigned, be 
encouraged and required. The teachers say 
that at least two and one-half hours of home 
study each school day is necessary. 

SECOND: That no interruption of the period 
of home study be permitted; that long and un- 
necessary telephone conversations be especially 
disapproved. 

THIRD: That social activities, including at- 
tendance at moving picture shows, be not per- 
mitted during any afternoon or evening next 
preceding a school day. 

FOURTH: That automobile driving and rid- 
ing for pleasure be not allowed during any 
afternoon or evening next preceding a school 
day. 

FIFTH: That our sons and daughters be 
urged to obtain an adequate amount of sleep— 
which the doctors say is nine or ten hours each 
night. 

SIXTH: That participation 
school athletics be encouraged. 

SEVENTH: That the reading of books and 
magazines be supervised, in co-operation with 
the teachers, in order that only wholesome and 
beneficial material shall be read. 
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Just Published 
‘““CONCERNING PARENTS’’ 


- which twenty-one authorities in education, 


psychology and canting — united in giving 
a scientific Semant for a more intelligent 
parenthood. 


These are some of the authors and subjects: 

New Retations oF MEN AND WoMEN As Fam- 
1Ly MemBers. By Beatrice Hinkle 

Tue Nursery Scuoot. By Helen T. Woolley 

Getrinc Away FROM THE Famity. By Leta S. 
Hollingworth 

Tue ImporTANCE OF THE Earty Years, By 
D. A. Thom 

FREEDOM FoR THE CHILD. By Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher 

Newer Meanineos or Discip.ine. 
Heard Kilpatrick 
“Concerning Parents” is based on the Con- 

ference on Modern Parenthood, held by the 

Child Study Association of America in October, 

1925. —_— by the New Republe Publish- 

ing 


By William 


Price $1.00 


Order from Child Study Association 
of America, Inc., 
509 W. 121st Street, New York City 


STUDY 
CHILD TRAINING 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY 
normal Also child 


701 Rush St., Chicago 








BLOSSOMS insRsis™ 
AHEAD ROAD 
By Genevieve Thomas Wheeler 
24 illustrations, 99 subj 140 pages. Supplements k 
teachers and parents and furnishes suclensions fer children. of b 
ages, Price, $1.00. Postpaid, $1.10. Agents 35%. 
Valued by Program Committees. 
BLOSSOMS ART COMPANY 
1605 E. 39th Street Kansas City, Missouri 




















Founded by Benjamin Frenklin in 1788 


FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY 
514520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Is Deafness—-Your Own or Somebody Else’s— 
Giving You Something to Worry About? 


Is it preventing you from finding employment? 
Are you lonely because of it, and in need of an understanding friend? 
Would you like to know how to conserve the hearing you have left, and 


make your eyes help your ears? 


Are there plans for an organization for the hard-of-hearing in your town? 
Do you need literature to help you interest people? 
Do you want information about good hearing aids? About “fake” devices? 


Are you perplexed about a deaf child? 


Do you understand the difference between a deaf child and a hard-of-hearing 


child? 


Is your city planning to establish classes for deaf children? For hard-of- 


hearing children? For deafened adults? 


Do you want to help Uncle Sam’s school children escape deafness? 
THE VOLTA REVIEW is the official organ of two national organiza- 


tions that are fighting deafness. 
lem. Three dollars a year. 


Consult its columns for the answer to your prob- 
Inquiries answered. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


1603 35th Street, N. W. 





Washington, D. C. 
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